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Family Dissatisfaction 


EW readers of this publication see the United Mine 

Workers Journal, which is a publication that is sent 

by John L. Lewis monthly to some 400,000 members 
of his union and their families. It is therefore worthwhile 
to reprint the following, a column by the Woman's Editor of 
the Journal in the October Ist issue headed “No gas, no 
refrigerators, no fresh food. The miners and priorities.” 

“Serious problems are coming out of the gasoline shortage 
and the system of priorities for mining families who live in 
small, remote settlements near the mines in which they work. 
One such problem is that presented in a letter from Mrs. 
Walter Friend of Centralia, W. Va. 

Mrs. Friend wants to know what can be done about the 
situation in which the family finds itself, hedged about by 
shortages and priorities, while the men work six days a 
week to provide coal for the defense effort. The Woman's 
:ditor of the Journal does not know the answer but she does 
know that the situation of this family is serious and that it 
is a situation which is shared by hundreds of other mining 
families all over the country. 

This is the problem: 

The Friends live in Centralia, a community of 20 houses 
and no stores. They have no manner of transportation 
except automobiles. The men work six days a week. All 
iresh foods must be bought at the nearest market several 
miles away. Since the automobile is in use all day for six 
days, they must do all of their shopping after 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. 

lf they could buy a week’s supply of fresh meats, vegeta 
bles, butter and other perishables and put it in a refrigerator, 
all would be well. But they have no refrigerator and they 
are not permitted to buy one because of priorities. 

So this is the way the Friend family lives. They go to 
town Saturday evening and buy as much food as they know 
can keep without refrigeration. On Sunday Mrs. Friend 
cooks all the meat she has bought. By Tuesday it has all 
been eaten, the butter is reduced to oil, the fresh vegetables 
are wilted and inedible. On Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, the family eats whatever they can get in cans. 

What Mrs. Friend would like to know is this: Why is it 
that city folks, who could easily walk to the stores every 
day, have refrigerators, while families like hers, which need 
refrigeration so badly now that gasoline shortages have made 
frequent trips to town impossible, can’t have them? 

The Woman’s Editor of the Journal would like to know 
the same thing and she urgently suggests that the War Pro- 
duction Board do something about it so that miners, who are 
working hard to keep the war effort going, can enjoy the 


same privileges of decent living that their city contem- 
poraries have. They don’t object to the hard work, but they 
feel they should be permitted to own the necessities of life 
so that they can eag three square meals a day while they are 
at work. Why can’t they?” 


ND the point of this, as I get it, is not only that the 
above reflects what a great many defense worker 
families are experiencing, but that the social problem in the 
mines is now seriously menacing the production of war 
minerals, To some extent labor turnover and migration to 
other war industries are the result of this dissatisfaction 
with living conditions in mining communities as compared 
with large industrial centers. 
Recently a Washington official concerned with the situa- 
tion stated, in an off the record conversation, that the avail- 
ability of electric refrigerators and washing machines and 
other household appliances would go far toward: 


1. Adding fresh earning incentive to mine work- 
ers and thus checking absenteeism which is now 
mounting as high as 17 percent in some mines. 


2. Checking the impulse of the mine worker's 
family to urge migration to some other war in- 
dustry located under more favorable living condi- 
tions. 


3. Aiding the mine operator in attracting the 
additional mine labor required for increasing his 
production to meet war demands. 


We are not suggesting here that production of new refrig- 
erators, washers and other appliances can be resumed. 
However, we do urge that a more rational handling of the 
second-hand refrigerator situation would provide some 
relief for people like the Friend family. If the OPA would 
consult the present needs of defense families rather than 
seeking arbitrary control of prices, it would in this observer’s 
opinion, aid the war effort. 

A letter from a merchant in a defense city which we are 
printing on page 52 of this issue, makes a plea for con- 
structive changes in Order 139, which if adopted would 
offer substantial relief to workers’ families who face such 
problems as the one disclosed above by the Woman's Editor 
of the United Mine Workers Journal. 
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WAR BOND 


Pap 


For every War Bond buyer 


This handy Budget Portfolio will promote the sale of U. S. War 
Bonds—provide a convenient holder for them—and furnish a system- 
atic method of budgeting each War Bond for later use. The Portfolio 
is _—— 3% feet long when expanded—only 9”’ high, 434" wide and 

’ deep when closed. The eight individual “bond-budget compart- 
soar will hold a total of at least 100 U. S. War Bonds. Compartment 
tops are die-cut for easy insertion and removal of bonds. A fold-over 
cover flap, and red, white and blue “wrap-around” cord with “‘button”’ 
keeps Portfolio closed. Handsomely printed in three colors on tough, 
long-lasting paper. Ruled forms on each compartment provide spaces 
for writing in data on bonds and on the future use of each bond 
budgeted inside. Each Portfolio comes inserted in sturdy Kraft 
envelope suitable for mailing or hand-outs. Write your Distributor 
for your sample Portfolio today ... and keep YOUR bonds in it. 





Offered FREE to every NORGE dealer 
and to every War Bond buyer in the U. S. A. through National 


Advertising in these magazines— = 
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Hotpoints Wartime Program 
Gets A Big Hand : : 
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From Washington ® Officials of the Treas- From the Trade ® Leading utility companies, de- 





ury Department have commended Hotpoint’s Wartime partment stores and large retailers throughout the country 
plan for adding incentive to the purchase and hold- are sponsoring Hotpoint’s War Bond program locally. 
ing of War Bonds. War Savings Administrators and Orders for thousands of Home Planning Files have been 
Industry Chairmen for War Bond drives in many states received, requiring that a third edition be produced. Tele- 
are using the Hotpoint theme to promote greater grams and letters of commendation rating this the most con- 
War Bond sales. You can help speed up the War structive wartime advertising continue to flow in. Join the 
Bond selling program and prepare for the post-war parade of retailers who are cooperating with Uncle Sam in the 
period by supporting this plan in your community. War Bond drive. Ask your Hotpoint distributor for details. 
That is the Theme of Hotpoint’s HOW YOU CAN HELP 
Wartime Program Hotpoint’s Home Planning 


File makes it easy for your cus- 
tomers to file and save ideas for 
the homes they plan to build 
after the war. Hotpoint’s Plan 
Book “Maybe Tomorrow” ex- 
plains the whole War Bond 
program, describes direct mail 
pieces, newspaper ads, etc. Ask 
your Hotpoint distributor for 
this Plan Book. Start now to 
support this War Bond selling 
program. Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Inc., 5620 
W. Taylor Street, Chicago, IIL 


REFRIGERATORS CLOTHES DRYERS 
RANGES AUTOMATIC DISHWASHERS 


wetiaaed iis Waddie ELECTRIC KITCHENS oul adnan 


HILE Hotpoint’s facilities are converted to War 
Production the day will come when our dealers, 
distributors and customers will turn back to peace-time 
business. Meanwhile Hotpoint’s War Bond advertising 
is telling your customers that the War Bonds they pur- 
chase now will buy bombers today, bungalows tomor- 
row. Thus are people being encouraged to earmark 
their War Bond Savings to finance the purchase of 
Hotpoint Electric Kitchens after the war. 
You can make_use of this program in your commu- 
nity. Ask your Hotpoint distributor for full details. 
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JAMES E. MURRAY 


Montana, Chairman 


FRANCIS MALONEY 


Connecticut 


ROBERT A. TAFT 
Ohio 


ARTHUR CAPPER 
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The Case for The Appliance UNG if 





HERI national associatior 

ga ut epresenting p 
tl te f electri 

Pp é u nt retailers a 

‘ I those wh have a 
t! esponsibility of keeping 

t iipment in operating condition 
\ rto ( typical of 
polita ’ throughout the 

thi field i “or 
; , possible exception 

that t e may be less of the heavy 

dustrial electrical equipment and ap 
paratus in us¢ this area. It would 
ippear, therefore, that the problems 
ynfronting the industry in Washing 
ton are similar to those confronting 
th industry in the balance of the 


country, and the included 


suggestions 


tl presentation should apply as 
well to other areas. It is hoped, there 
fore, that in considering the material 
ncluded in this presentation, the 
i vers of the Senate Committee will 
gnize that Washington conditions 


ire no different from those prevailing 


lsewhere, and will, therefore, give as 


serious consideration to this presen 


tation as though it covered a field much 


wider than the irea represented 
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Presented by J. $. BARTLETT 


through the embership of The Elec 


Washington 


Solution of Electrical Indus- 
try's Problems Must be in 
Terms of Contribution to the 
War Effort 


le stimony already pre sented betore 
the Committee has indicated that there 


tric Institute of 


little doubt as to the very serious 
need for a plan under which small 
business can be assisted in the solu 


tion of present problems. The several 


million small business operations 
throughout the country have a very 
definite contribution to make to our 


war-time effort. The problem appears 
to be primarily how these small busi- 
ness organizations can most effectively 
function in the essential needs of our 
present economy. 

This presentation, therefore, will not 
include any effort to present the need 
for assistance -to small business in 
We shall attempt to cover 
only the specific problems in the elec 
trical industry which require solution 
if small business in the electrical field 
is to survive and thus be 
tinue an essential 


general. 


able to con- 


service to civilian 


before the Senate Smal/ Business Committee, October 6. 


needs and to war industry. 

The industry realizes that the only 
justification for staying in business is 
to make a worthwhile contribution to- 
ward the effort either in the 
field of direct war production or in 


war 
essential civilian requirements. 


Small Industry in the Electrical 
Industry Has a Special Prob- 
lem: There is Practically Noth- 
ing to Sell and Maintenance of 
Existing Equipment is Essential 


It would appear that small business 
in the electrical industry has a very 
special opportunity to contribute to 
the essential civilian economy through 
maintaining in efficient operating con- 
dition the millions of electrical appli- 
ances which play such an important 
part in maintaining the health of the 
nation, in saving time and energy, in 
conserving food and other essentials on 
the home front, as well as through 
maintaining the indispensable services 
rendered by electrical equipment em- 
ployed directly in the war effort in 
factories and commercial establish- 
ments throughout the country. 
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Managing director, Electric Institute of Washington, D. C. 





While small business in other fields 
is encountering problems presented by 
war conditions, there are but few in 
dustries in which the source of their 
business has been so completely elimi 
nated as in the field of domé%tic elec- 
tric appliances. The millions of 
dollars in annual appliance sales of 
electric refrigerators, electric ranges, 
washers, ironers, vacuum cleaners, ra- 
dios, percolators, toasters, waffle irons, 
irons, and the like, will be a thing ot 
the past until the war is over. Manu- 
facture of all of these devices was 
completely discontinued* months ago 
The small inventories still in 
dealers’ stocks will probably not last 
out the year. Very little of the major 
equipment withheld by WPB_ for 
housing requirements and still in the 
hands of manufacturers will pass 
through the normal channels of whole- 
saler and retailer trade. 

There is, however, one very encou 
aging factor to be considered by tl 
electrical industry: the fact that re- 
pair and maintenance of existing 
electrical equipment—domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial—is absolutel 
essential to our war-time economy 


some 
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JAMES M. MEAD 
New York 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


Louisiana 


TOM STEWART 


Tennessee 


Rad 10 Service Dealer 





source 





lis means that small business in the 
lectrical industry has a very logical 
id necessary function to perforn 


ntinuance of maintenance and re 
facilities, however, being the only 
of business left to the industry, 
dependent upon that business pro 
ling a profit for 
ssumed this 


those who have 


responsibility 


Maintenance and Repair of 
Existing Electrical Equipment 
is Handled to a Great Extent 
by Small Business 


In the past there have been prin- 
ipally four types of retail operations 
handled the distribution 
{ electrical appliances, equipment and 

rvice: (1) A volume of do- 

stic electrical appliances have been 

ld through retailers and wholesalers 

ndling diversified lines of merchan 

se. These operations have not been 
vital mainte- 
nce and repair service. (2) A con- 
siderable volume of domestic electrica} 


vhich have 


large 


factor in providing 


ppliances have been sold at wholesale 
1 retail through 
ganizations handling practically no 


specialty selling 
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€ lecti ical 


than domestic 
Most of 


tions have also maintained service and 


ines other 


appliances these organiza- 
Commercial 
electrical equipment has been handled 
primarily by retailers and distributors 
specializing in this type of 


repair departments. (3) 


device 
These specialists have also rendered 
service on the equipment which they 
have sold. (4) A fairly large percent 
vf the maintenance and repair service 
on electrical appliances and equipment 
has been rendered through organiza- 
tions offering exclusively servicing 
facilities. These organizations have 
been interested only incidentally in the 
sale of new equipment. 

While there are exceptions, of course, 
the only operations of these four types 
in which small business is not domi 
nant is in group number one, which 
handles diversified lines of merchan 
department furniture 
hardware stores, etc. These 
multiple line organizations, while they 
will feel the loss of sales volume in 
electrical equipment, can readily turn 
their attention to other lines, and will. 


dise: stores, 


stores, 


because selling 


become all but 


they are no longer 


electrical appliances, 
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Cc mipletely disinterested rendering 


Chis 


means that the responsibility for ren 


maintenance and repair service 


dering maintenance and repair service 
small 
business interests in the electrical in 
dustry. 


falls almost entirely upon thi 


It is estimated that there were ap 
proximately 50,000 retailers in the 
country handling domestic electrical 
appliances in 1941. In addition, th 
was probably at least 
} 


in equal num 
ver of others who were rendering re 
pair these This 
necessarily means that the majority of 
them are small business-men. A recent 
estimate as to fatalities in the field of 
ippliance service and repair organi- 
zations indicates that probably 50 per- 


service on devices. 


cent of those organizations will be out 
of business by the end of 1943 unless 
immediate relief is given to the prob- 
lems confronting them. It is, 
therefore, doubly important that every 
assistance be given small business in 
the electrical industry in order to main- 
tain facilities through which the essen- 
tial maintenance and repair of exist- 
ing equipment can be provided. 


Recognition of the 


now 





importance of 


UJ NOFFICIALLY represent- 
ing appliance sales and service 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try, in view of the fact that no 
national association exists to pre- 
sent their problems, J. S. Bartlett, 
managing director of the Electric 
Institute of Washington, D. C., ap- 
peared before the Small Business 
Committee of the U. S. Senate re- 
cently, to present testimony on the 
importance of keeping the small 
businessman in the electrical indus- 
try functioning during the war 
period. In the face of present cur- 
tailment in electrical appliance and 
equipment manufacture, full utiliza- 
tion of repair and maintenance 
facilities must be carried on, Mr. 
Bartlett told government officials, 
as a definite contribution to the 
nation's war effort. Loss of normal 
retail sales volume, the shortage 
of skilled labor in the service and 
maintenance field, and the present 
confining price ceilings on repair 
and service work, will probably re- 
sult in a 50 percent mortality 
among appliance service and repair 
organizations by the end of 1943, Mr. 
Bartlett said. Uniess some form of 
relief is in sight, government sub- 
sidies appear to be the only alter- 
native to the maintenance of the 
present structure. On these pages 
appear excerpts from Mr. Bartlett's 
valuable testimony. 





J. S. BARTLETT 


adequate electric generating capacity 
in the war effort is sufficient evidence 
the necessity for 


ment, vet 


electrical equip 
equipment 


which utilizes that tremendous genet 


unless existing 
ating capacity is properly maintained, 
it cannot contribute its full 
to the war effort nor to the home front 


measure 


Servicing and Repair Business 
Warrant Special Considera- 
tion if These Facilities are to 
Continue 


Conditions under which repair and 


servicing facilities are available today 
different from those during 
when new 


ire very 


the time ippliances and 
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were 


former d 


avalabdit 


I 


] 


or sal It 


ays, repair and 


icing and repairs. By far the majority 
the of this 
group had contracts with established 
which 


of larger organizations 


appliance manufacturers under 


they provided service on new appli- 
inces sold in their areas, and which 
were still under the “in guaranteed” 
period The usual practice under 
these contracts was to pay the agency 
a fixed amount for every unit of 


equipment sold in the area and on 
which the agency assumed the respon 


sibility for “in guarantee” services. 


These contracts provided a large 
volume which made it possible tor 
them to operate on an efficient basis 
and assured them of a large volume 
of profitable work. This assured vol 


ume made it possible for these agen- 


cies to compete for paid service with 
extent 


iwencies dependent to a great 


upon profit from new equipment sales 


\ very large number of small repair 


encies has operated in outlying 


neighborhood shopping centers. Each 


f these agencies did a small volume of 


work and sold only a small amount of 


new equipment. In most cases return 


to the was provided 


through work which he actually did 


management 


self, rather than through a profit 
the work done by servicemen 
Therefore, his costs and overhead were 


considerably less than that of 


gencies which accounted 


larger repair ag 
for by far the larger part of repair 
ind maintenance service 

Che industry realizes the necessity 
or curtailing overhead expenses 
through reductions in rent, elimination 
if many former services, etc., but in 
these adjustments relief from long 
term obligations not possible under 
present statutes is going to be essen 


Government Subsidies Appear to be the Only Alternative to 
Relief from Price Ceilings in Face of Increased Labor Costs 


aintenance t domestic appliance $ 
vere carried a 1 service incidental 
to the il f new devices. The prin 
ipal interest of the retailer in provid 
¢ this service was in securing pros 
pects for the sale of new equipment 
Because of this point of view, repair 
ore d not include a normal mar 
1 t pront ind carried practically 
werhead charges. Charges to cus- 
eT lor repatt work were estab 
ed more according to the price of 
t ew levice tha ) the basis of 
the ep job It would 
et | quite unjust t harg 
SH.00 Ff t} 1 $9.95 radio 
et \ ( epairs t 
i tu as much as 
| to ’ re expensiv 
t purchased by the retail 
e pt ly for the purpose of 
ne new ulp nt—there ap 
t « I eed tot nelucdh 
] I Vv transportation cost in the 
i ep Practically 
I entire retta I t ( space Was 
hsorbed by irg new equip 
i Salaric ot management 
d clerica elp surance telephone, 
t ete ‘ hi ill paid pri 
vy out of me nerchandise sales 
\ fairl ible proportion of appli 
| id maintenance work ha 
é ie in the past by agencies do 
this work exclusively and not 
erested primarily in the sale of new 
evices These organizations have 
n competitive in their charges with 
the more respon ible servicing depart 
ent t vencies which also « irried 
ew u ent tor sale ind were able 
profit exclusively from serv- 
! lect ] istry is very defi 
t \ ft price ubsidies 
t unl relief is granted 
( lv alternative 
yusine ible to continu 
+ 1; o pi ce yw 
¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
)] past 12 montl 
| ° 
12 t $25.00 
to p de ’ 
‘ ‘ he of 
try fF es 
tt t exp ( 
: sal tin 
t dey ge the ra 
‘ 
; : es but 
é tivit é w availabl 
l that illy expected 
\ f the men now 
nly i¢ experience 1 
)] ind view the o! 
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until they car 


t p secure 
it lditi experience and thus 
uali higher pay other fields 
No tistactory source of new men t 
he ti has been found 
I \ ge stabilization progra 
veloped by the Ad tration, it 
( t cognit e given 
portar field. It would appear 
t vVage stabilization progran 
geht b ire easily effected in tl 
vhere ibor is well organized 
he t i certain degree ot 
lization rt yperations to 
rformed. By far the majority of re 
ind maintenance work, however 
lone by unorganized labor in small 
ps employing trom 2 to 6 service 
en, where pirating of labor is preva 
ind where transfer ot labor fro 
p to ther is the natural 
re of men who see /pportunity 
t rease their earnings 
he difficulties of stabilizing wages 
unorganize field such as this 
ire »bviou ind yet unless some 
ethod of preventing pirating and 
hifting of servicemen is adopted, op 
rations of this nature cannot be con- 
tinued within present or even future 
fixed price ceilings, and thus the fa 


cilities for extending these essential 
services will disappear. 

Because of the important contribu- 
tion of repair and maintenance service 


to our war economy, it would appear 


that this field might be one in whici 
subsidies would be logical if it wer 
determined that increased price ceil 
ings were impossible because of th 
resultant inflationary effects. 


Federal Aid for Training New Servicemen and in Making 


Available New Sources 
If any factor in the repair busmess 
could be more important in assuring 
continuity of that service than making 
a legitimate profit, it would be the 
present serious shortage of experienced 
servicemen and the inability of the 
industry to locate others to be trained. 
Consideration has already been given 
the Administration to facilities for 
training men for war industries, but 
there is an equally crying need for a 
of manpower training in 
essential to vital civilian 
needs. Individual repair agencies are 
too skeptical about the future of their 
businesses and are too hard pressed 
by present problems of holding their 
organizations together to be willing to 
invest money and time in individually 
supervising apprentices in their own 
and unable to 
who will enroll in such training. Some 


by 


program 
industries 


shops, are secure men 


procedure must be established which 
will subsidize a training program on 


a basis which will attract apprentices 
to the field and which will locate a 
source of men willing to take such 


training. 

Funds from outside of this immedi- 
ite field will be necessary to provide 
facilities. Training facilities 
through the 
\ct have been most helpful in 
past, but 
instructors 


training 
made available George 
Dean 
the maximum 
to not, many 
sufficient to retain the experienced in- 
structors the of the higher 
earnings which are possible in industry 
for these technically trained men. It 
would appear that higher salaries for 


the payment 


is in cases, 


in face 


uch instructors would be necessary 
to continue effective operation of pres- 
ent training facilities under existing 


of Manpower 


is Essential 
conditions. 

In addition of trainin 
facilities, to students 
themselves is going to be necessary i 
order to attract these students to trai: 
ing courses. When a completely inex 
perienced person can secure employ 
ment in war industries at $150.00 
month to start, it is natural that such 
individuals would not be interested in 
even a three months course of train 
ing, unless there were some arrang¢ 
for reasonable remuneration 
during the training period. 

With the present demand for techni 
cally trained men, it is essential that 
a source of manpower to b 
trained for this purpose be found. Al 
ready, injured men are being returned 
from active service. As foreign oper- 
ations extended, the 
these men who will be returned to this 
will be rapidly 
These men during their period of re 
cuperation should be 
helped by a program of rehabilitation 
pointing at a definite, useful career. 
of this group 
of manpower to be trained for 


to the cost 


some payment 


ments 


new 


are number o° 


country increased 


tremendousl\ 


Recognition as 
source 
specific occupations in essential civilian 
operations, and establishment of a 
procedure with supporting funds un- 
der which an organized program of 
training, conjunction indus 
tries needing trained manpower, with 
the necessary federal authorization for 
utilizing rehabilitation facilities, would 


in with 


seem to be a very logical step towards 
the solution of the problem of 
electrical industry in its attempt to 
manpower for continuing its 


the 
secure Yr 
essential repair and maintenance serv 
ice of existing equipmen ' 


War Agency Restrictions Hamper the Desire of the Indus- 
try to Continue its Maintenance and Repair Service 


Che industry in accord 
with the aims and objectives of OPA 
ind WPB in facilitating the 
omy and 


is entirely 


war 
the 
How- 


econ- 


are appreciative of vast 


job t 


n industry-wide 


organizational » be done 


ever, a hardship in a 
field as important as repairs on elec- 
trical equipment 
practical 


trom im 


should not 


resulting 


regulations be 


left to be solved by applications for 
relief from thousands of individual 
hrms 


\ particularly crying need from the 
point of view of the industry, as well 
is trom the point of view of the public 
is exemplified by the delay in amend- 
Maximum Regulation No. 
139 covering the sale of used electric 
refrigerators. This order was origi- 
nally effected on May 18, 1942. The 
industry immediately expressed a prac- 
tically opinion that 
quirements of the regulation would re- 
sult in withholding rebuildable electric 


Price 


ing 


unanimous re- 
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the market. 
surveys all over the country indicate 
that thousands of usable 
frigerators were being held in wat 


refrigerators from Spot 


electric ré 


houses « 
with 


not 
but 


iwencies, 
any thought of profiteering, 
because repair work 


f reconditioning 


required unde 


the order and obligations which must 
be assumed in order to meet the gua 
antees which were required, made it 


imp ssible for these agencies to co! 
ply with the order if they were to g 
their back—to nothing 
making a profit. The impractical 
quirements of the regulation have be 
universally recognized. The indust 
has contributed specific suggestions «s 
revisions which could logically 
made, but be 
extended. 

As a result, thousands of individua 


costs Say 


+ 
to 


as yet no relief has 


are being deprived of satisfactory I 
frigeration and the capital of hundr« 


Please turn to 47 


page 
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WANT TO 


Get Out of Your [457:\) We 


Appliance curtailment has 


put many dealers on the spot 
with their landlord ... Here 


are two suggested courses 


of action if your volume does 


not 
rental 


HEN passed the 
law that authorized the stop- 
ping of appliance manufac- 
ture, it did not quite think the thing 
through. Appliance dealers were left 
ingling without merchandise, and 
vet bound by all the liabilities of run 
ning a business. 

different situation than 

mfronted the country in 1920 when 

prohibition came in. At that time 
the sale of liquor was made illegal, 


Congress 


It was a 


ind not being legal, ipso facto, every 
ease that had to do with the running 
f a corner saloon was automatically 
incelled. 


Conversely, the more solv- 


the greater his 
predicament under this situation. As 
1 matter of fact, it permits a landlord 

strip him gradually of every 

has without his being able to do 
uch about it. As situation 
s rather wrong, and does not 
conception of fair 
play, it is natural that few appliance 
lealers are taking their licking lying 
lown. One of the commonest dodges 
practiced is to keep the rent 
paid up while liquidating assets, and 
to put this money beyond the pale of 
1 judgment when it is obtained. The 
landlord is able to do nothing as long 
is the rent is paid up, and has to 
stand by and watch liquidation take 
A second dodge is to sell the 


nt today’s dealer is, 
asset 
such a 


meet 
vith the ordinary 


being 


place. 


property to someone who is going 
into the army. This automatically 


ty 


s the hands of the landlord. 


Jitters for Landlords 


Such things as this are deplorable, 
because they themselves are rather 
shady. It might be well to study 
what sort of a man the landlord is, 


and to discover his situation. ELrc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING has talked 
with several real estate experts in 


an endeavor to bring together the in- 
formation and advice presented in this 


justify your 


present 


article. The lease situation is a hot 
potato, say the real estate men. No 
one would talk for quotation. But 
they brought out that the landlord 
was far from being in a bed of clover 
himself. In cities like 
New York a dozen years ago it took 
60 percent of the rent to operate a 
building. 


( chicago or 


Today this cost has risen 
it is said. There 
really isn’t much gravy in running a 
building any more. 


to around 87 percent, 


Taxes all 
the country take fully 25 percent of 
the rent money. 
to as high as 50 percent 
operation plus 
mortgages very 


over 


In cities this rises 
These, plu 
payments o1 
little for the 
There has 
cancellation. 


costs, 
leave 
owner of the building. 
been an avalanche of 


from business men of all sorts who 


have joined armed forces. In upstairs 


ffices doctors, dentists have been 
walking out in droves and tearing up 
their leases because they too are 
going into the army. By and large, 


the office and store real estate situatior 
is about as bad today as it ever was 
Retailing of all sorts is hit by the war 
Naturally you cannot blame a landlord 
for wanting to hold an appliances 
dealer who is solvent to the letter of 
his contract. 

On the other hand, lawyers for rea! 
estate firms are neatly impaled on the 
horns of the dilemma. They know 
perfectly well that if they take a 
tenant to court and he can prove that 
he has been put out of commission 
by Henderson’s from Wash- 
ington stopping the manufacture of 
appliances, no jury in the world is 
going to hold him responsible. The 
landlord is simply out of luck for 
bringing the suit. 

However it is the tendency of the 
court to make people live up to con- 
tracts. If the appliance dealer is 
solvent, has other assets, and it can 
be shown that he has other means 
of a livelihood than appliances, the 


orders 
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Your landlord may be able to suggest a less expensive location or cut your present rental 
proportionately to the drop in your volume when lease-signing time comes around. 





chances are that the court will hold 


him responsible. 


Read Your Lease 


At this time it would pay any ap 
pliance dealer to read over his leas« 
what it says. If the leas 
specifies exactly for what the 


and see 
place 
is to be used, and that kind of mer 
chandise has been knocked out by the 
government, the renter has a very 
There is 
one on Justice 
Harold J. Crawford of the Municipal 
Court of the City of New York 
rendered March 21, 1942, in the case 
of Colonial Operating Corp. vs 
Hanan Sales & Service Inc., 
277-1942, where the lease specifically 
provided the use to which the pre 
mises were to be put. 

There is 


good case for cancellation. 


record already by 


index 


also an implied use as 
was turned up by a case held before 


Judge Clarence Denning in the Mu- 


nicipal Court of Cincinnati. Here 
William R. Griffin and Allen C. 
Roudebush sued E. J. Hogan, Inc., 


alleging that on January 23, 1941 they 
leased the first floor showroom of a 
certain property in Cincinnati. They 
paid the rent to April 1942, but failed 


n default when 
the suit was filed for $825 back rent 
claims that it was 
agreed that the property should be 
rented for a new 


thereafter and were 


The detendant 
automobile agency 
although the 
these 
used was not set forth in the lease. 
The court found under act of Con 
gress granting the authority, the Office 
of Production Management on or 
about January 1, 
prohibiting the sale of new automobiles 
and that this order was subsequently 
extended to include 


for Buick cars purpose 


for which rooms were to be 


1942 issued an order 


sales of new pas 
February 2, 


Said Judge Denning: 


senger automobiles on 
1942. 
“While in the instant case no men 
tion was made of the use to which 
the show. room was to be put, we can 
not say that the plaintiff herein should 
prevail simply because of the omission 
of the 
which the use was to be put from the 
find from the 
evidence that the 


word regarding the room to 
lease, where we uncon 
tradicted plaintiff 
knew that said rooms were to be 
solely for the purpose of a 


used 
new cCar&r 


display room Both parties under- 

stood it to be so \s a result of the 

war emergency and the government 
(Please turn to page 43) 
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SHORT CUTS 


‘That Save Labor 





Appliance Service 





Toledo Edison's 
repair depart- 
ment finds home 
made devices 
and arrange- 
ments save valu- 
able time when 
help is scarce. 














Art Madden presides over small appliances. Nothing unusual here save that he has lots 


of good light. 


RANTED the 


method of 


production line 
making repairs is 
Unfortunately not many or- 

have a volume of work 
permits them to afford such a 


cheapest. 
ganizations 
that 
p. Where they don’t, the example 
set by the Toledo Edison Company is 
worth following, because it takes ad- 
vantage of all economies possible out- 
side of an actual production line. 
Probably 100,000 appliances a year 
yr better are repaired in Toledo annu- 
ally, in the opinion of Charles A. Har- 
A fair 
proportion go through Toledo Edison 
shops, which finds the major appliance 
volume up 15 percent and small appli- 
ance intake 35 percent. 


setu 
»t 
t 





rison, asst. general manager. 


The organization feels it is fortunate 
in its price setup, having gone on a $2 
an hour basis early in the year. That 
is the charge for an hour in customer’s 
home with 50c additonal charge for 
15 min. 

6-mile 








each This is cost of service 


radius in metropolitan 


Dick Nicholas finds time to do them and 


Washers and ironers are departmentalized. 2 
medium sized appliances such as roasters. lor a 
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Roy E. Dunlap heads Toledo Edison Co. § This is 
service department. He is a veteran refrig- an hour 
eration man. or shell 

and of 


Toledo. In the suburbs travel time is 
charged, and when there are two jobs 
or more the travel cost is prorated 
Shop work is charged for at the rate 
of $1.50 an hour with 25c for each extra 
10 min. Installation work costs the 
customer $1.50 an hour plus $1 an hour 
for helper. 

It has its troubles, too. It is impos- 
sible to get parts from manufacturers 
and such objects as drills, taps, flar- 
ing and bending tools have had to b 
picked up from outlying hardwar 
stores as they couldn’t be had fron 
wholesalers. The department is virtu- 
ally out of copper wire. 

But the chief claim to fame of the 
service department of Toledo Edison 
is the ingenious manner in which home 
made devices are helping them cut 
corners. Many have been created )y 
R. E. Dunlap, service manager. As 
a shop midway between a small oper 
tion and a production line, it has fe 
tures many will find profitable to cop: 





From + 


ELEC 


a 





Here is an idea for a quick cleaner-upper. Emil Laursen simply tosses dirty parts in an This is the sad side of Toledo Edison repair department. Notice all the empty spools 
old Thor washer filled with cleaning fluid, starts it going and in a short while he has of wire, and as this is written Toledo Edison can't get a nickel’s worth to replace this 
everything as clean as a whistle. stock for repairs to domestic appliances. 




















This is a home made thermostat tester. It tests in 15 min. what ordinarily would take Ordinarily you see a receiver cleaned by filling it up with diagonal shot and jerking it 

an hour. It consists of a regular refrigerator compressor coupled up to a small boiler, around a bit at the end of a rope. This Dunlap invention operates by filling the receiver 

or shell. There are several tubes in this shell which are filled with alcohol and water with carbon tetrachloride plus diagonal shot. The machine rotates it, rock it up and 

and of course the outer shell is filled with refrigerant. By inserting thermostat bulbs you down, and untouched by human hands the receiver comes out clean and ready to re-install. 
get a quick registry. 





From this parts department Walter Burwell sells $500 worth of parts a month to customers Wringer rolls stored on end take up less room. Furthermore any sized roll can be popped 
whom he assumes attempt to do repair work themselves. into the same hole. 
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setting whatever standards 


in addition to the minimum re- 
Deal- 

were approached 
desired to expand 
If they ex- 


llingness to do 


ice departments 
1 “ repair 
any given make or makes of 
were given to 


were ad- 


they could secure the de- 
uuthorization. As soon as the 
lists were built up they 


hands of all 
of the utility regularly meet 


em- 


Any request for repair 
the part of! the public was 
with reference to the list 
ealer can handle it for you”, 
and at the same time 


re given the names of those in 


equipment 


service 


The program was accompanied by 
campaign, 
using the copyrighted slogan “‘Dura- 
tion-alize Your Appliances”, employ- 
ing newspapers, billboards and direct 
by mail material. In these ads the pub- 
lic was 


an extensive advertising 


to “authorized deal- 
ers” and told to ask for the list. Some 
$40,000 was spent in carrying the pro- 
gram through. 


referred 


Authorized Centers Established 
The 


oO 1 
good. 


response from all sides was 
Manufacturers and wholesalers 

into the plan and set up 
standards, establishing “au- 
thorized” centers in every community 
where a dealer could meet the require- 
ments. A larger number of dealers 
expressed their desire to enlarge their 
service departments. The public in the 


entered 
dealer 


meantime was even a little ahead of 
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One of the classes training men 
and women for appliance repair 
work held by the Samuel Gom- 


pers Trade School, San Francisco, 


Calif. 


By CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 


KPAIR DEPARTMENT 


The Northern California Electrical Bureau sponsors appliance repair 
training classes to help alleviate the shortage of trained personnel 


the trade. They began to ask for “Au- 
thorized Dealers” before there was any 
extensive number of them signed up 
When they found one, they brought 
in their appliances for repair or asked 
for routine check-ups, to the extent 
that most stores with any repair shops 
at all were swamped with work. Some 
of these dealers 
from six weeks to six months behind 


their orders, signaled frantically for 


help. 


When the dealer-representatives of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
went about to see how things were 
although 
“authorized 
in northern California, there 


found that 
some 700 


working they 
there are now 
dealers” 
were still not enough and not all 
them were sufficiently prepared 
handle the increased demands 


seemed to be chiefly due to a lack 
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rained help. There were oi 


course 
some small difficulties in obtaining 
specific parts, but on the whole the 


, 


pply of repair material was adequate. 
ibor, however, was drifting off to 
the defense plant and no new source of 
upply was available. 


‘ 


Training Courses Provided 


The answer to this seemed to be 
iat the utility should assist in pro- 
iding such trained help. The North- 
rn California Electrical Bureau, into 
lich the Northern California Elec- 


ot = 


- 


trical 
sorbed, 


Appliance now ab- 
undertook to provide training 
courses as needed to train older men, 
handicapped men and women. The 
course as outlined was to take 80 
hours of classroom and shop work 
given by recognized trade schools in 
those centers where enough dealers 
specified their need of help to absorb 
the graduates as they completed their 
training. 

The course covered all fundamentals 
and provided some specific shop train- 
ing on major appliances. Its scope is 
indicated by the following outline :— 


Society is 


OUTLINE OF COURSE 


1. The fundamentals of a Pees: phase—!120- 
240 volt circuit ...... ..6 hours 
A. Definition of volts 
B. Definition of amperes 
C. Definition of 60 cycle current 
D. Definition of watts and kilowatts 
E. Definition of kilowatt hours (KWH) 
F. Relate these quantities to the name 

plate rating of appliances, switches, 
capacity of cords, etc. 

2. How to test circuits for breaks.. 4 hours 

3. Cord repairs 4 hours 
A. Splicing, soldering, taping 
B. Putting on cord caps 
C. Connecting cords to bevnanenne 

4. Soldering ; 6 hours 
A. Preparing the copper (iron) 

B. Tinning 
C. Keeping soldering iron clean 
D. Fluxes and how to use 
E. Solders and their melting points 
F. Overheating 
5.. Acetylene torch work ..6 hours 


A. Silver soldering 
(1) Kinds and melting points 
(2) Flux or no flux 
B. Brazing 
. Electric Welding of small parts. 6 hours 
A. Flame—arc welding and brazing 
B. Metallic arc 


=< 
o 


8. Checking Motors 
A. Brushes 
B. Field 
C. Armature 
D. Bearings 
E. Capacitors 


Cf 4 hours 


9. The principles of the refrigeration 
Me ia P0ite 2 kos okawee «nee 6 hours 
A. Definitions and duiatien of: 
(1) Compressor 
(2) Condenser and receiver 
(3) Expansion valve 
(4) Evaporator 


B. Heat balance around the cycle 


10. Characteristics of common 


refrigerants ze ..4 hours 
A. Sulphur dioxide 
B. Methal chloride 
C. Freon 
Pere rere 6 hours 


A. Care of tools 
(1) Cleaning and sharpening 
(2) Tool room control 
B. Parts Stock Storage and Records 
C. How to read a parts catalog 
D. Refinishing and Spray Painting 


Section Il. Specialized Training 


To secure the desired trainees, ad- 
vertisements were run in leading news- 
papers. Particularly successful was 
the publicity given the course in San 
Francisco, where some 340 applicants 
responded to the call for training. 
This success is credited to the publicity 
and advertising used. Because re- 
sponse to similar schools held in other 
parts of the country has not always 
been so good, it is perhaps worth look- 
ing at the ads which brought them in. 

About forty per cent of the appli- 
cants were women and these perhaps 
were among the most promising of 
the trainees. Mostly they were of the 
mature type and some showed con- 
siderable mechanical aptitude. A few 
of the men were too old to be useful in 
handling mechanical work, but among 
the group were quite a number of 
promising applicants. All were given 
a mechanical aptitude test before be- 
ing permitted to undertake the train- 
ing. 

From these groups two training 
classes were organized of from twenty 
to thirty each in San Francisco and in 
Oakland. Other classes planned 
later in other centers where there are 
enough dealers to absorb the graduates. 


are 


Dealer Survey Made 


In the meantime a survey had been 
made of dealers in all metropolitan 
centers to learn what their needs were 
and what could be offered graduates of 
the courses in the way of positions 
open, salaries and working conditions. 
The first returns showed that out of 
294 dealers contacted, about one third 
of them wanted additional service 
workers and these had need of an 
average of two each. The vast majority 
were of the opinion that older men 
best fitted their requirements, although 


‘work, they will be assisted and 





men, to from 50¢ to 65¢ per hour for 
women. Data was obtained as to 
whether clothes lockers, wash-up facili- 
ties and tool lockers were available, so 
that workers might know something or 
the conditions they would find in 
position they accepted. 

A second survey is now being con- 
ducted by dealer-contact personnel .of 
the utility which aims to show exactly 
what service facilities are open in each 
community and what dealers wish to 
expand this department of their activi- 
ties. When this is completed, it will be 
possible to see exactly what the situa- 
tion is in California. Where dealers 
are desirous of getting into repair 
advised 
and their names will be handed over to 
the appropriate manufacturers and job- 
possibilities for their lists. 
Where certain lines are weak in service 
facilities, they will be urged to fill in 
the gaps. Any weak spots in the total 
picture will also be revealed, permitting 


any 


bers as 


steps to be taken as they may appear 
necessary. 
Not all dealers, of course, are in a 


position to utilize the expansion of their 
service departments as a means to 
bridge the gap made by decrease in the 
appliance business. Most stores are 
combining increased repair work with 
the addition of other lines—furniture 
paints, household wares, gifts, etc. But 
those with some background in the 
service field and with the adaptability 
to turn their energies into the building 
up of a new department, are already 
finding expansion of repair work a 
help in maintaining volume. 

For those with special problems in 
this field, or with other difficulties 
arising out of the present emergency, 
a Dealer Council is now being organ- 
ized under the Northern California 








7. Types of fractional horsepower welkngeers was expressed among the Electrical Bureau with agp one 
in 4g rence 1. Weshere end toners 8 hours 26 asking for help to take 45 handi- appointed from the ranks of dealers, 
A. Split phase 2. Vecuum Cleaners 6 hours Capped men and 20 women. Wage wholesalers and manufacturers, whose 
- B. Induction repulsion 3. Small Appliances 4 hours scales offered varied from 45¢ to $1 purpose it will be to give advice to any 
C. Capacitor 4. Refrigerators 10 hours per hour for handicapped and older dealer who desire help. 
TYPE OF PUBLICITY 
A free course in Electrical Appliance Repair, open to both men, not No previous experience is required for the new course, according 
eligible to the draft, and to women, has been announced by the to the Bureau. Men with a @t~ handicap or those over 50 years 
An. Samuel Gompers Trade School, to begin Monday morning, September 14. of age are especially invited. A free aptitude test will be given. No 
we The course, which will be in cooperation with the Northern California tuition will be charged. —e 
pt Electrical Bureau, aims to meet the urgent need for trained repair ou JGeeas decnen wldiee atee a be neld 
ght peninnes men ene to fill jobs left vacant by those going into the each morning, five days a week, starting September 14. 
ked armed forces and war plants. In addition, repair service work is assum- Those interested in enrolling or in securing further information should 
ing new magnitude due to the fact that all electrical appliance fac- apply at the Samuel Gompers Trade School, 22nd and Bartlett Streets, 
fen tories have keen converted to the manufacture of essential war mate- San Francisco, or see Mr. Clark Baker at the Northern California Elec- 
ops rials and no new appliances will be made for the duration. trical Bureau, Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street. 
yn 
Ives 
ind TYPE OF CLASSIFIED ADS 
for 
Appliance Repair Men and Women Free Course Electrical Appliance Repair 
any Urgently Needed Open to men, not subject to draft, and to women. Men 
# Many jobs available. Short training course given free. with handicap or over 50 years especially invited. No 
- Open to men and women. Men with handicap or over 50 previous experience necessary. Free aptitude test. No 
” of o especially invited. “a  nergag ee hn tuition. Repair service men and women urgently needed. 
uition. Previous experience not necessary 7 oe Many jobs available upon completion of course. Appl 
Clark Baker, Northern California Electrical Bureau, 9th pratt Cann Ge Pages ; a d and Bartlet eau 
An Floor, Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, — - —_ 7 . 
n San Francisco, tomorrow morning, between 8 and 12. San Francisco. 
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By TOM F. BLACKBURN 


IKE ¢ he the rt s the 
mechat vhich keeps nearly 
ill i electrica appliance s 
running. Le stop and not be re 
placed I th ippliance re" r 
merely a ma junk 
‘ y t up t there 
have be kept banl rt called 
loan » ething LZ 
Ww 2 the pa i easily 
get a ire t l 9 out 
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the fact that t unbe f “loan 
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(1) DUST. Every minute of every 


1 


BRUSHING UP ON 





Suspended tool rack in the motor service shop of Teesdale Serv- 
ice Co., Philadelphia, simplified small motor breakdown and repair 


t i layer of insulation—confining 
eat until it may reach dangerous 
temperatures It also plugs ventila 

spaces which interferes with 

yroper cooling. On slip rings and 

( mutators dust acts both as an abra 

ind as an insulator. Once inside 

irings dust can be as harmful as 
sand paper 

Furthe yre, dust if allowed to fill 
up the open spaces in windings turns 
the whole wound section into a sponge 

aking up harmful oil, moisture 

Dust can be fought by wiping it off 
vefore i chance to unite with 
vater t a gummy mess 





Armature winding bench of a typical small motor repair 
shop—Denn Electric Motor Service at Nashville, Tenn. 
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Regular inspection in which dust is 
off the housings, slip 
commutators and occasionally blown 
out of the wound section is the thing. 
To keep dust out of bearings see that 


wiped rings, 


oil filter caps are always closed, and 
that dust and gaskets in 
good condition. 


(2) STRAY OIL. Sticky oil catches 


dust just as flypaper catches flies and 


seals are 


when oil and dirt cover a commutator 
good commutation is impossible to ob- 
The of brushes 
and packed with dirt. 
ful sparking is sure to result. 


tain faces become 


glazed Harm- 

On windings oil is even more harm- 
ful because once a winding is thor- 
oughly oil-soaked the motor is in 
immediate danger of a_ burnout 
breakdown. 


or 


When oil and dust have already been 
allowed to build up, the heavy mess 
should be removed with the aid of a 
solvent—preferably a non-inflammable 
such as carbon tetrachloride. If 
brushes or scrapers are used be careful 
not to scrape the insulation. Also be 
careful not to soak the insulation with 
solvents, either. 

Much can be accomplished by keep- 
ing a motor’s own lubricating oil where 
it belongs. Never lubricate sleeve 
bearings equipped with oil rings when 
the motor is 
then 


one 


running. The oil level 
not indicate full supply. 
And check oil seals, well covers and 


does 


plugs at regular intervals to see that 
they are tight. 


(3) MOISTURE. In the appliance 
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7 
| 
| 

field repair men are generally called 
to take care of a motor in a flooded 
basement. A smart owner always re 
alizes that after a motor has gotten 
wet current should not be turned on, 
but a repair man summoned. These are 
the best ways to dry out motors: 
a. Where an oven is available it should 
be used preferably. 
b. Circulate current through the wind- 
ings to produce heat inside the in- 
sulation—driving moisture outward. 
Lock the armature to prevent rotation 
and use a rheostat to apply low- 
voltage current. Many repair men 
are not set up to perform this sort of 9. 
an operation but we mention it in 
passing. 3. 
c. Use a fan to force air through steam 
pipes or the like and into windings. 
d. Enclose the motor with non-inflam- 
mable material and convey heat to it 4 
through ducts. | 
e. Cover the motor with a tarpaulin— 
leaving openings at top and bottom 
for air circulation—and provide heat 
with one or more electric light bulbs. 
Whatever method is used, care 5 
should be taken that the drying is 
accomplished without damage to the 
insulation. Incidentally, the baking 
temperatures should not greatly ex- 
ceed the boiling point ot water, 212 
deg. 
(4) FRICTION. Rule one in fight: 4 
ing friction to pay close attention to 
the motor manufacturer’s lubrication 
instructions. These specify type and 
grade of lubricant, and frequency of 
lubrication. 
(Please turn to page 46) a 
~PELEC 
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Symptoms You Can See 


SYMPTOM 


1. Excessive sparking or 
flashing at brushes. 
Blackened commu- 
tator. 


2. Intermittent sparking 
at brushes. 

3. Fine dust under 
coupling employing 
rubber buffers or 
pine. 

4. Smoke, charred in- 
sulation or solder 
“whiskers extend- 
ing from armature. 


5. Motor won't start. 


POSSIBLE CAUSES 


Rough commutator. 


Low bar on commutator. 


High bar on commu- 
tator. 


High mica. 
Brushes too short. 


Insufficient brush 
tension. 

Weak brush springs. 
Brushes sticking in 
holders. 

Dirt or oil on commu- 
tator. 

Water dripping on com- 
mutator. 

Shortened armature wind- 
ing. 


Open armature winding. 


Misalignment. 


See items 12, page 23. 
But if evidence is of 
past overheating, check 
for loose soldered con- 
nections that might cause 
future trouble, 

Usuaily line trouble — 
single-phasing at starter. 


Load too heavy. Dis- 
connect motor to see if 
it starts without load. 


CURE 


Sand or turn down, depending 
on depth of surface rough- 
ness. 


Grind or turn down balance of 
commutator. 

If extreme, lower with mallet, 
tightening clamping ring. 
Grind true. 

Undercut. 

Replace — with harder grade 
— if worn too soon... .and 
not by rough commutator. 
(Sometime underloaded | 
brushes wear abnormally fast.) 
Ordinarily set should last for a 
minimum of 2,500 hours. 
Adjust. 


Replace. 

Free them. Clean brushes and 
holders. 

Wipe off. Clean brushes if 
glazed. 

Plug source — or rig shield. 


Test for short — after removing 
metallic contact between com- 
mutator bars. Repair arma- 
ture. 

Locate and replace bad coil — 
or repair defective joint. 
Realign set. 


Correct. Check source of 
power supply. Don't merely 
try to make it go — while 
motor sits there and “fries!” 
Reduce load—or replace 
motor with unit of greater 
capacity. 


Symptoms You Can Hear 


6. Excessive hum. 


Uneven air gap. 
Measure with feelers. 


Replace bearings—before in 
troduction or scraping noise 
indicates rotor is rubbing 
against stator. 


DIAGNOSIS OF MOTOR TROUBLE BY EYE, EAR AND TOUCH 


SYMPTOM 


. Regular clicking. 


. Rapid knocking. 


. Brush “chatter.” 


. Vibration. 
. Vibration — follow- 
ing motor repair. 


. Motor overheating. 
(Check with 
mometer, don't de- 
pend on hand.) 


. Bearing overheating. 


14. Commutator hot. 


ther- 


Symptoms You Can Hear (continued) 


POSSIBLE CAUSES 


Unbalanced rotor. 
Check on parallel bars. 


Foreign matter in air 
gap. 

Misalignment — prob- 
ably causing shoulder of 
shaft to pound periodic- 
ally against bearing end. 
Extreme motor vibra- 
tion. 


CURE 


Balance with solder on bend 

or weight attached by cap 
screw and lock washer. 

Take out rotor; remove matter. 


Realign set until 
disappears. 


knocking 


See items 10 and 11, belcw. 


Symptoms You Can Feel 


Misalignment. 
Vibration in driven ma- 
chine. Run motor dis- 
connected for check. 


Rotor out of balance, 
due to holes drilled or 
weights shifted... new 
rotor coil or coils. 

Overload. Measure 
load; compare with 
nameplate rating. 


Dirt in motor. Check 
Flow of ventilating air. 
Rotor rubbing on stator. 
Shorted stator windings. 
Ground. 


Misalignment. 


Too much tension in 
chain or belt drive. 
Excessive end thrust. 


Too much grease (ball 
or roller bearing). 

Sticking oil ring (sleeve 
bearing). 
Incorrect 
brushes. 


grade of 


Excessive brush pressure. 


Realign set. 

Eliminate source in machine, if 
possible. Or change to a 
Flexible belt drive may be in 
order. 

Balance rotor. 


Check for excessive friction in 
motor, drive or machine. Re- 
duce load, or replace motor 
with unit of greater capacity. 
Blow out motor. Use solvent 
on wound section if necessary. 
Replace bearings. 

Test with wattmeter and correct. 
Locate with test lamp or 
growler and repair. 

Realign set. And in this — as 
in all cases of bearings over- 
heating — keep shaft turning 
until bearing is cooled, to pre- 
vent “freezing.” 

Reduce tension to point of 


adequacy. 
Reduce thrust from drive or 
machine. (Shaft should be 


permitted reasonable ‘axial’ 
float). Or, if motor is off 
level, shim-up lower end to 
take thrust off its bearing. 
Relieve supply to point set by 
manufacturer. 

Add-up to point set by manu- 
facturer. 

Replace with proper grade — 
as specified by manufacturer, 
unless otherwise indicated. 
Decrease brush spring tension, 
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Getting 





Ide Hguipmen 


Arkansas Power & Light Company's Equipment Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion Program lists all electrical equipment systematically, trains residen- 
tial and commercial customers to keep it in good running order and helps 
dealers sustain sales and service revenues 





LECTR \] r t 1—Listing of all equipment in a sys- 

te ve e Arkan ematic and informative inventory 

is Power & Light ¢ pany— vhich 1s made available to the public. 

60 e stat 75 counties—have 2—Conducting an educational pro- 

found tha | ent ( t gra among commercial as well as 

ind | Prograt n be used residential customers that the maxi- 

very profi us sales mum life may be obtained from all 
und s« ‘ equipment 

\imed 9 g every pit f elec Fittingly placed under the sales de 

il equ t y int vartment, with general sales manager 

i ve use ting a mga r. ¢ Cucke responsible for its opera 

) ble gra ‘ leveloped n, the progra s meeting with wide 
nto iny en i SI | icceptance 

1 whe rgal Both the commercial sales division 

ind the home service division of the 

Two-Part Program sales department ire concentrating all 

their efforts upon this activity 
1e Dp tw One specially trained commercial 
| ! a ilesman and one hom service advisor 





Marshall Spillyards 
Arkansas Power & Light Company at Little Rock uses flashlight to focus attention 
of operator on parts of air compressor requiring regular maintenance attention. 
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conservation and idle equipment inventory specialist for the 


are assigned to each of the seven op- 
erating divisions of the company. The 
former works only in commercial and 
industrial establishments, and the latter 
entirely in the homes of customers. 


Idle Equipment Inventory 


The inventory of idle equipment has 
proved to be the most beneficial feature 
of the program, from the standpoint of 
the dealers in the territory. As the com- 
mercial salesman visits business houses, 
he inquires about any and all electrical 
mechanical equipment that may be on 
hand but not in use. Using a special 
form, he notes facts about the make, 
size, model, and other features of the 
equipment. At the end of each day he 





compiles a daily report on the equip- 
ment thus inventoried, and passes it on 
to the division sales manager, who ir 
turn passes it on to the general sales 
manager. The latter prepares a daily 
inventory of idle equipment reported 
throughout the company’s territory 
and once a week sends a complete in- 
ventory to all local offices, where it is 
available for dealers or any others wh 
may be interested in purchasing equip- 
ment. The company handles no sales 
It simply makes the information about 
equipment available and the owner and 
prospective buyer do the negotiating 

Many dealers have taken advantage 
of this list of equipment, and have be- 
come in a sense commission brokers 
obtaining equipment listed for buyers 


Information on unused motor-driven blower type heater to be included in list of 
idle machinery is noted by Mr. Spillyards in the utility's campaign to get equipment 
working at full capacity. 
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Ln Use 


By EDGAR CHESTNUTT 





on a small margin of profit. Other 
dealers have made outright purchases 
and kept the machinery in stock until 
called for. In some instances dealers 
have purchased equipment needing 
minor repairs, have serviced it, and 
sold it in good running order for a 
nice profit. 


Machinery Inspection 


On his calls the commercial salesman 
also inspects machinery in use. Using 
a flashlight, he points out to the pro- 
prietor or shop superintendent the parts 


requiring regular maintenance. The 
flashlight focuses attention on these 
parts with much success. For each 


piece of equipment the salesman leaves 
with the proprietor or operator a con- 
venient card which can be hung near 
the machine, on which maintenance 
data can be recorded to insure regular 
attendance to this duty. The dates 
when last cleaned or oiled prove re- 
mindful, 

Likewise, light fixtures receive in- 
spection and instructions on cleaning 
are given. Frequently minor adjust- 
ments or repairs are necessary, and in 
these cases the owner is referred to the 
authorized service dealers available. 
Convenient charts for recording dates 
when fixtures are left 
with the operator. 


were cleaned 


Dealer Reaction Good 


The home service division operates 
along much the same line. The home 
service advisor makes a complete in- 
ventory of all appliances found in each 
home visited. Where some simple re- 
pair, such as a loose connection in the 
plug, is keeping appliances out of use, 
the repair is made. But in most cases 
of repairs, the names of dealers who 
can make the repairs are given the 
customer. All appliances that are useful 
but not in service, and which the cus- 
tomer desires to dispose of, are listed 
and this list made available to prospec- 
tive purchasers. Many dealers have 
found this inventory a means of re- 
stocking their shelves. Proper use of 
major as well as minor appliances is 
explained by the home service advisor, 
and even the matter of improved nutri- 
tion is discussed if the customer de- 
sires. 
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~..ctomet 


Recognizing the important part that 
the dealers in its territory play in the 
development of its business, the Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Company has or- 
ganized its program to prevent any 
partiality to any dealer. Names of all 
dealers who can service appliances are 
given all customers. Information ob- 
tained in the commercial and resi- 
dential surveys is available to all deal- 
ers without exception. 

“We have been surprised at the 
rapid manner in which dealers have 
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Form used by Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany in compiling inventory of idle equip- 
ment in its territory for purpose of making 
it available for use where needed. On the 
reverse side is space for miscellaneous in- 
formation and remarks. From these indi- 
vidual reports, a system-wide inventory is 
compiled weekly and made available to 
dealers. 


Form used by Arkansas Power & Ligh? Com- 
pany Home Service Advisors in compiling 
inventory of all electric appliances in homes 
in company's territory. Weekly inventory of 
all idle equipment for sale is compiled from 
these reports. 





pNacer 





—piv. SALES . 


grasped the opportunities that this pro- 
gram offers them,” general sales man- 
ager Tucker reports. “It has been very 
helpful to those progressive dealers 
who are willing to capitalize on the 
information we-are gathering. With 
new purchases practically abolished, 
they have been able to get additional 
items for sale at a profit, have been 
able to make commissions on items for 
which they have negotiated sales, and 
in the service field they have found 
many opportunities which they could 


it otherwise have known about.” 

Naturally, with such a demand for 
equipment and appliances as there is 
today, care must be taken to prevent 
the weekly inventory from becoming 
obsolete in any part. To prevent this, 
self-addressed and stamped cards are 
left with owners of idle equipment, and 
as they sell some. item, they note this 
and mail the card to the power com- 
pany. Upon receipt of the card, the 
item is removed from the next system- 
wide inventory. 

General manager Tucker is 
assisted in the program by his assist- 
ant, Max Sudduth and commercial 
sales manager Clarence Jones. 


sales 
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Putti ng the 


Kips to Work 


Servicemen are hard to get so 
this radio service shop owner 
trains teen-age boys himself; 
salvaging old radio parts also 
helps carry him through wartime 
shortages 






| Openin 
protect th 
the four se 
plate are 


\ 


Photo of Radio Service Shop as Ralph G. Meyer, 


proprietor, discusses a radio repair with a customer. 





By GEORGE H. WATSON 





N attuning its business to wartime having their old appliances repaired, 
nditior Rad Service Shop ind a campaign recently conducted by 
Homew Ala it out delivery — the sirmingham Electric Company 
ervice, hir 1001 boys as repair stimulated this type of business. We 
en and began to utilize lvage parts confine our service to radios and table 
yn ippliances and most f them can be 
Ralph G. M riet begat brought by the owner to our shop and 
teaching t financed class, then picked up after the repair job has 
sponsor I y of Ala been completed. 
l we a A] Ww ¢ hne 4 erally nore 
al 4 ) epal i ippliance n 
\ fs ) shop. In the | e it is easy to 
lelivering ap damage some piece of furniture and 
¢ " 1us cause complaint by the customer 
uid Mr. M We wanted to save If there is any material trouble the 
ind tires ippliance has to be brought to the shop — 3 Remo. 
ind D¢ e business we invhow, so we just discontinued out- fe = plate; th 
gy le service altogethe1 By so doing r se plate ar 
ng out f Since new merchat ve in do the job for less, and s the end 
mennle ar noint out to our customers. who a8 2 After a thorough training period, these boys repair radios and table appliances. 





rule do not object to bringing the by him there is no wear on some parts 


appliance in.” of a radio, hence a salvaged part from 
an old set may serve perfectly well 
Starts Service School and at less expense to the owner. 


Thus he is able to keep radios play- 
ime demands caused a_ ing that might themselves have to go 
dearth of servicemen for private shops, to the junk pile. Incidentally, Mr. 
Mr. Meyer inaugurated a sort of serv- Meyer said he never saw a time when 





e school in his own shop, picking people valued their radios more than 
teen-age boys, who are too young for now. They are naturally interested in 
the draft. As he is teaching a college the war and many families have sons 
ourse he is quite qualified to teach on the battlefronts. 
his own men. As a result he has been In teaching a class in radio engi- 
able to keep qualified help. He said neering to the signal corps boys, Mr. 4) 
some of these boys learn quickly and Meyer is doing his bit to help win » aor 
nake gor d shop workers. He has the war and incidentally helping train any ho 
work benches and _ test equipment some good radiomen for the industry mine if 
round three sides of his shop where’ when the war is over. stud on 
four to six persons may work at once War-time activity has caused Meyer hooked 
if necessary. to lay aside for the time being his while + 
Where new parts cannot be ob- hobby of collecting trophies from ever cé 
tained without delay or possibly at all, hunting and fishing expeditions. His trates 
Meyer often finds that he can salvage shop is decorated with such items as roast ¢ 
the needed part from a junked set. pickled snakes, stuffed squirrels and ri = 
For this reason he keeps considerable birds and even a bear’s claw. He also ae 
Salvaged parts from old sets freely used. This is one of the jobs the kids can handle. old equipment on hand. As pointed out has quite a collection of guns. feos 
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“er 


| Opening the toaster; a cloth is used to 
protect the plated finish of the outer shell as 
the four screws along the sides of the bottom 
plate are removed with a screwdriver. 





) Removing the outer shell; the shell is 
sprung outward, then lifted clear of the 
toaster. 





¥ Removing the end panels and bottom 
plate; the remaining screws in the bottom 
plate are unscrewed, permitting removal of 
the end panels and bottom plate. 





| inspection of the latching mechanism; 
this is a simple latching arrangement and 
any household mechanic can easily deter- 
mine if it is operating properly or not. A 
stud on the bread carrier simply engages a 
hooked latching lever to permit engagement 
while the bread is toasting, and a release 
ever can either be pushed manually or op- 
trates automatically at the end of the 
toast cycle to effect release of the bread 
carrier. If, for instance, the toaster has been 
dropped, causing injury to one of the mem- 
bers, this condition should be cleared up 
before proceeding. 
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5 Alignment of the handle bracket; the 
handle bracket should be checked for align- 
ment to insure proper engagement with the 
release mechanism mentioned above. 





B Inspection of the main timing contact 
point; this is the most important part of 
the timing mechanism and should be checked 
carefully. The right hand is shown twisting 
the spring blade, which carries the flat silver 
point, for inspection. If even slightly dented 
or scratched, this flat silver point should 
be buffed on its working face until it has a 
mirror smooth finish. 





7 Buffing the silver timer points; a small 
strip of cloth or chamois is used around a 
flat tool for the buffing operation while the 
bimetal and spring blade, on which the 
points are mounted, are held together with 
slight pressure. Care should be taken that 
the points are not snapped together, after 
this operation, with such force that the 
smooth contour of the soft silver point is 
again marred. 





. Removing the color adjusting knob; while 
the toaster is held with one hand, the Bake- 
lite knob with the white indicator mark is 
removed with the other hand. This knob is 
held by tension on a split-knurled shaft. 


1942 


The 


Knack of 


SERVICING 
A TOASTER 


N testing a toaster (Knapp-Mon- 

arch) two slices of bread should 
be inserted and the toaster connected 
to an A.C. supply line of approxi- 
mately 115 volts. If the timing is not 
correct, the toaster should be cooled to 
room temperature with an electric fan 
and again tested after the color adjust- 
ing knob has been reset as dictated by 
the nrst test. Whenever the color ad- 
justing knob is readjusted to a new 
trial position it should immediately be 
removed and reinserted with the white 
indicator mark at the top or “medium 
toast” position. When the first load 
test is satisfactory, the latch adjust- 
ment can be checked by a second test 
while the toaster is still hot. After the 
first load test and after an interval of 
at least 15 seconds, two more slices 
of bread should be inserted and the 





9 Resetting the timing adjustment; the right 
hand is shown turning the timer adjusting 
shaft to proper position. It is turned to a 
position midway between its two extreme 
positions; the rear extreme position is 
reached when the movable bracket no 
longer moves backward, while the forward 
extreme position is reached when the ad- 
justing shaft backs away entirely from con- 
tact with the movable timer bracket. 


10 Setting the timer bimetal; while the 
toaster is held with one hand the other 
hand bends the timer bracket with the aid 
of a pair of pliers until the extreme for- 
ward end of the hooked timer bimetal re- 
mains at rest a distance of 1/16 of an inch 
from the timer spring blade on which is 
mounted the flat silver contact point. 





toaster again energized by lowering 
the carrier. If the second load is satis- 
factory, no further tests are required. 
If the second load is darker than the 
first, the crumb tray should be re- 
moved to permit access to the latch 
adjustment and the latch screw should 
be turned approximately one half turn 
clockwise; the toaster should then be 
cooled and retested for both first and 
second load runs. If the second load is 
lighter than the first, the latch screw 
should be turned in a counterwise di- 
rection. 

When packed for shipment, the 
toaster should be suitably padded in 
the carton to prevent damage from 
severe shock in handling. 

It should be handled carefully to 
prevent severe shocks from damaging 
the soft, pure-silver timing points, 





11 Replacing the color adjusting knob; with 
the timing mechanism set, the color adjust- 
ing knob is again positioned on the shaft, 
this time with the white indicator at the top 
or "medium" position of the scale. If, after 
the toaster is assembled, the timing is not 
exactly correct, this knob can be turned to 
correct position, removed and again inserted 
with white indicator at ‘medium" position 


12 Setting the latch adjustment; the latch 
screw is turned to provide 3/32 in. clear- 
ance between the end of the alsimag insu- 
lator and the latch bimetal which later de- 
flects towards it to effect release. All 
adjustments to the switch should be made 
with the bimetals cooled to room tempera- 
ture as they deflect to show different clear- 
ance when hot. 
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fhe customer has an ailing tank cleaner. 
Kermit jams its nozzle in a hole where the 
full pull of the cleaner will act to draw water 
from a milk bottle up a glass tube. Suction 
is poor, so the water doesn't go far (right) 


2 


Switching on a good tank cleaner, Kermit 












demonstrates how much higher the column 
of water goes in the test tube. The device 
that does this is simple to make: A glass 
tube and some hose is all that is neces- 


sary (far right) 


Time can be saved 
and the custo- 
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3 The dial on this amp meter tells the story. Kermit has it wired in series with the plug. KERMIT BRESSNER, Chicago cleaner serv- $5 

A good cleaner will register the number of watts it draws and the indicator will stay ice manager for Electric Vacuum Cleaner wa: 

in one place. If it wobbles, it means a break in the circuit (if amount of current drawn Co. Kermit thinks that the repairmen who ama 
is right, it means windings okay, probably a break in the cord). If amount of current are new in the game should not monkey with 

drawn is in excess of motor rating, it denotes a short in the armature. If indicator wobbles motors but send them to headquarters where tra 

and flops, with varying current drainage, it means an open armature. specialists can handle them. F there is anything that sticks in ; om 

service man’s craw, it is to teat 

down a vacuum cleaner, tell the cus ref 

tomer what is wrong, and have him Ap 

The light test consists of a 110 volt line with one wire to Kermit has his work bench carpeted, for two reasons: |. It walk off, saying, “Well, I'll bring it eng 

4 plug so that the light is in series with the cleaner. The light prevents the cleaner from being marred while being worked back some day and let you fix it.” to 

permits you to check shorts by using test leads. It is also handy on. 2. When the repair work is finished, he can test it without That sort of thing just shoots a hall est 

to diagnose armatures with. Kermit is shown holding the rotor lifting the machine off. If the customer is present, he can hour into small pieces, nied thane ia on inc 

and turning it slowly. This permits an analysis of each section. demonstrate the brush action by the way it pulls the carpet. way of collecting for it. of 

So that is the reason why Kermit = 

Bressner, Chicago vacuum cleaner tar 

service manager for Electric Vacuum for 

Cleaner Co., went about finding eq! 

ways and means of diagnosis with = 

out a tear down. To his surprise the du 

gadgets he built greatly impressed the th 

customers, who usually think they are ail 

being sold a bill of goods. The Bress- do 

ner apparatus demonstrates before the ; 

public’s eye just what is wrong. Mot di 

over, in case of disagreement, a healthy Pes 

cleaner can be switched into the teste! - 

and it will reveal an entirely different ry 

reading. de 

All these devices are home mai th 

You can produce them yourself with a - 

little time. And Kermit Bressner de- a 

clares they will sure pay off in div- - 

dends. a 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR CONDENSERS TO ANTI-AIRCRAFT SEARCHLIGHT 


« 


Before and after conversion shots of worker at electric refrigerator 
condensers and same worker at high-powered anti-aircraft searchlight. 


HE following from a report is- 

sued October 20 by the Office 

of War tnmtormation, WPB 
shows what is happening in the plants 
which have provided the appliance 
trade with its merchandise. 


REFRIGERATORS: Next to auto- 
mobiles, the domestic mechanical re- 
frigerator industry was the largest 
producer of consumers’ durable goods. 
In 1941 this industry produced 3,700,- 
000 domestic refrigerators, valued at 
$500 ,000,000. It employed 36,000 
wage earners. Here, as in the auto- 
mobile industry, important war con- 
tracts were held which 
executed in new plants. 

3ut when production of domestic 
refrigerators ceased at the end of 
April, the industry turned to conver- 
sion. At present, employment is back 
to normal, and early next year, it is 
estimated, will be almost doubled. The 
industry is producing a great variety 
of munitions items including parts for 
aircraft (notably propellers), parts for 
tanks and guns, parts and equipment 
for marine communication 
equipment, machine guns, ammunition 
and small arms. One plant will pro- 
duce Vought-Sikorsky flying boats. At 
the end of July the industry held un- 
filled war orders valued at 450 million 
dollars. 

Commercial refrigeration, air-con- 
ditioning equipment and various ac- 
cessory products, is a closely related 
industry in which employment and 
sales were about the same as in the 
domestic end of the business. Al- 
though this industry is working al- 
most exclusively on war orders, less 
conversion was required since the 
normal products of the industry are 
supplied extensively for military use 


were to be 


vessels, 
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—to ships, hospitals and Army canton- 
ments. Also, there is a_ rapidly 
increasing, insistent demand for re- 
frigeration equipment needed in the 
production of synthetic rubber. At 
one stage of one process, a tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees below zero is used. 
But in spite of the heavy demand for 
normal products, about 30 percent of 
present production is of munitions 
items. Employment is above normal. 

In the combined domestic and com 
mercial refrigeration industry, un- 
filled war orders amounted to over 800 
million dollars at the end of July. War 
shipments in July million 
dollars, about half of which was of 
munitions. 

For the most part, peak production 
of war goods in the converted plants 
of the household refrigerator group 
will be reached by late spring next 
year, but there are a few notable ex- 
ceptions. One plant which employed 
8,000 workers in August will reach 
peak performance on war work next 
September, when war shipments are 
expected to reach 124 million dollars 
per month, compared with seven mil- 
lion last July. Four other plants, em- 
ploying 9,000 workers last August, 
will employ twice that number in the 
early part of 1944 when they reach 
peak in war production with ship- 
ments close to 20 million dollars a 
month. 
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WASHING MACHINES: This in- 
dustry, which made washing ma- 
chines, and ironers for household use, 
employed 13,000 wage earners in 1941 
and produced $112 million worth of 
goods. 

Curtailment began a year ago and 
production was stopped completely by 
the middle of June this year. The in- 
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Munitions 


A Report On What Our Appliance 
Manufacturers Are Now Accomplishing 


dustry was highly organized for mass 
production, hence the change-over to 
the manufacture of munitions necessi- 
tated complete conversion. This has 
not yet been achieved in all plants, but 
figures on war shipments and unfilled 
orders indicate that the industry is 
entirely committed to war production. 

War shipments in March were 
$321,000; in July $3,839,000. Unfilled 
orders at the end of July totaled close 
to $80 million, of which 99.5 percent 
was for war goods. Employment has 
been rising steadily since March, and 
in August had reached 7,828 in 18 
plants. This, however, was still only 
about 60 percent of last year’s top 
figure. 

In most plants in the industry peak 
production on war orders will be 
reached by the end of this year, but 
two plants which employed 862 work- 
ers in August will reach peak early 
next year with 1,825 employees and 








OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


with war shipments four times those 
of last July. Two other large plants 
will not reach peak on war work until 
midsummer 1943, when employment 
and output will double. The industry 
is producing a variety of munitions, 
both on prime and subcontracts: parts 
for aircraft and guns, small arms and 
parts, ammunition, and sighting and 
fire-control equipment. 

The position is quite different in the 
field of commercial laundry and dry- 
cleaning 
whose 


machinery, an 
product has been in 
heavy demand by the armed forces. 
War orders have kept the industry 
fully occupied all this year and there 
has been no conversion of manufac- 
turing plants. In 1941 about 3,000 
wage earners were employed and sales 
were approximately $46,000,000. 
Production for 


industry 
normal 


civilian use was 
stopped on June 1 for laundry equip- 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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Electrical Merchandising Review of the Month 
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EASY TO CREATE 
MAJOR WASHER 
SERVICE STATIONS 


Division Managers 
Attend Service School 
At Syracuse Factory 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Keynoting the new 
Easy service program, W. H. Reeve, 
general manager of the washing ma- 
chine division of the Easy Washing 
Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
cently pointed out to the company’s divi- 
sional managers in the first of a series 
of five-day meetings to be held at the 
Easy factory, that the war has caused 
many drastic changes in Easy’s sales and 
customer relations policies. 

In reviewing current conditions, Mr. 
Reeve stated, “Conservation of the washer 
in the home today is more than a matter 
of deriving income from the sale of parts. 
Washers must be kept in good working 
order for the duration. And to carry 
out this wartime policy we’ve adopted 
a ‘shirt sleeve’ factory training program 
which includes bench repair work by 
even the highest ranking executives.” 

Spearhead of the new program 
plan to establish rebuilding 
strategic markets. These 
handle major repair 
ers outside the 


is a 
Stations in 
stations would 
work from deal- 
factory dominated area. 


Back to School 


The high light of Easy’s “soiled hands” 
service training was a refresher course 
in reconditioning washers with each divi- 
sional manager being assigned to actual 
rebuilding of used washers during the 
five day factory session. 

In addition the men traveled on service 
trucks operating out of the factory and 
covering the Syracuse area. This field 
work provided an opportunity to study, 
first hand, actual repair operations as 
they are conducted in the customer’s 
homes and also illustrated, remedies for 
minor complaints covered in a new 
“Trouble Shooting Manual” just re- 
leased to all Easy service dealers. 


R. R. Moore Appointed 


To assist the field in training dealer 
service men, Mr. Reeve announced the 
appointment of R. R. Moore, who will 
conduct service schools in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Other program pfesentations were 
made by L. Finn, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, who spoke on 
the company’s future advertising plans; 
R. E. Weiss, assistant advertising man- 
ager, who covered general promotion; 
E. P. Brennan, service manager, an- 
nounced a new list of “most essential” 
Easy parts; and G. W. Burns, assistant 
ales manager, talked on distribution 
plans. Climax of the week was a re- 
iew of Easy’s war production program 
by H. Paul Nelligan, president. 
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SG. W. Weston, new assistant general 
manager of the N. E. C. A. 


Jerry Weston to New York 


NEW YORK—After 19 years as secre- 


tary of the Electrical Association of 
Kansas City, Mo, G. W. (“Jerry”) 
Weston, executive secretary, has resigned 


to take a job as assistant ‘general man- 
National Electrical Contrac 
tors Association. He will be assistant to 
Laurence W. Davis, general manager. 

When Jerry Weston came to Kansas 
City the association had 160 members, 
one desk, one typewriter and free space 
in the drafting department of the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co. Today the 
association has 350 members, an office, 
and a record of achievement that has 
brought the association a national repu- 
tation. 

As this is written no successor to Jerry 
Weston has been named. 


| Sees Utilities In Post War 
Appliance Merchandising Scene 





| ditions in the face of 





Rocky Mountain League 
Meeting Discusses Plans for 
Future 


DENVER—A return of electric utilities 
to the field of merchandising after the 
war was presaged at the Rocky Moun- 
tain Electrical League’s Fall conference 
in Denver October 16 and 17. This 
augury was contained wt a keynote ad- 
dress by Gaylord B. Buck, vice president 
and general commercial manager of Pub- 
lic Service Company of Colorado; and as 
a part of the seven-point program pre- 
sented to RMEL by A. L. Jones, chair- 
man of the League’s Post-War Planning 
Committee; also it was expressed gener- 
ally by distributors, manufacturers, deal- 
ers and contractors from Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, North and 
South Dakota, and Montana who were 
present at the two-day meeting. 

The prediction was made on a pre- 
sumptive basis of necessity—not prefer- 
ence. With electrical merchandisers 
strained to the uttermost resources of 
money and ingenuity to survive war con- 
“frozen” stocks in 
trade, financial resources and promotional 
facilities of the utilities to again pioneer 
the sale of appliances—for purposes of 
load-building to pick up the slack occa- 
sioned by conversion of War Industries 
to civilian production of consumer goods 
—appears in the cards. 


Planning Committee 


Mr. Jones’ Post-War Planning group 
in addition to the chairman, consists of: 
J. W. Alexander, manager of the Rawlins 
(Wyoming) Electric Company; E. E 
Brazier, General Electric Supply Cor- 
poration’s regional manager, Denver; 





As part of a factory "brush 
rode the company’s service trucks to study actual washer repair operations in the home. 
Background, left to right, J. S. Miller, H. F. Costello, W. H. Reeve, general manager 
of the washing machine division; G. W. Burns, assistant sales manager; G. F. Graalman. 
Front, B. L. Finn, advertising-sales promotion manager; G. J. Fitzgerald, J. W. Yonts 
and Ed. Fairchild. 


up" 
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service training school, seven Easy divisional managers 





J. W. Alexander, left, retiring president 
of R.M.E.L., greets his successor, Gaylord 
B. Buck, Public Service Co. of Colorado. 
Mr. Buck was president in 1940, too. 


Harry Adler, commercial manager, Ar- 
vada (Colo.) Electric Co., and Arthur 
Prager, Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
Light and Power Company. RMEL’s fu- 
ture activities will be centered largely 
around the program laid down by this 
| committee which recommended, among 
other items, that utilities prepare (at the 


war’s end) to promote sales of applic ances 
and the broader use of electricity, and 
provide consumer goods for a public which 
will probably be hungry for new and bet- 
ter appliances. 

The recent conference fully endorsed 
the League’s complete reorganization from 


| a promotional enterprise to an_ all-out 
War Agency coordinating the electrical 
industry with the national Victory pro- 
gram. 
Buck New President 

At the conclusion of the conference, 
Gaylord B. Buck was elected president, 
to take office Jan. 2, 1943. He retired 
from that post only one year ago, and his 


| stance, 


election for a second time upset a tradi- 
tion that has prevailed since RMEL was 
founded. No former president has ever 
been named a second time. In this in- 
however, RMEL members con- 
sidered the facts that Buck’s office in 
Denver, is close to League headquarters ; 
that he has a thorough merchandising 
background as well as utility perspective, 
and a vigorous plan with which to meet 
predictable conditions. Vice presidents 


named to serve with him are: H. H. Len- 
hart, Cheyenne (Wyoming) Light, Fuel 
and Power Company; James A. Bullock, 


Western Colorado Company (Montrose, 
Colo.) ; E. A. Bradner, Las Vegas (New 


Mexico) Light and Power Company. 
George E. Lewis was re-elected secre- 
tary-manager; and W. C. Sterne, presi- 
dent of the Arvada (Colorado) Electric 
Company, succeeded himself as treas- 
urer. 
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SAID THE RANGE TO THE BOMB, 


“im a martyr 
to a cause!” 


“Remember back a year or more, 

When my appeal brought sales galore? 
Those were the days !—but now, alas, 
‘ I'm in the ‘Help Not Wanted’ class. 
They need my steel to fight outlaws, 


yan 





So I'm a martyr to a cause.” 





The Bomb said, “Now, don't be so blue. 
I'd be right proud, if I were you. 

Just think, the steel that you resign 
May sink a U-boat just in time! 

When Victory comes, believe me, then 
You'll come into your own again.” 


steet’s sos... loday and Tomorrow 


OD AY, War 1s steel’s job. Our 

mills are pouring their entire 
capacity into the drive for Victory. 
Chis tremendous tonnage more 
than the total producing 
capacity of Germany — includes 
the metal that in peacetime would 
have found its way to your show- 


steel 


rooms in the form of appliances. 

But, as we send ste el to war, we 
are not forgetting.our pledge to 
help you plan for the day when 
steel will be available again for 
civilian markets. We are confident 
peat 


will bring a great revival 


of your opportunities to sell steel 


Yo in render a practical informatior 

rvice to your customers by displaying 
and distributing reprints of U-S-S ad 
vertisements. And you'll help to sustai 


their interest in steel products and their 
of the U-S-S label as a mark 
yualitv. We'll be 


ygnition 


glad to send you 


products for American homes. 

In the meantime, we are main- 
taining constructive contact with 
the people who will be your post- 
war customers by advertising in 
the Saturday Evening Post and 
five other popular national maga- 
zines. [These timely messages are 
designed to help people conserve 
the steel equipment they are for- 
tunate enough to have already. 
Chey encourage Americans to buy 
War Bonds to speed Victory and 
accumulate the funds they'll need 
for home improvements when the 
war is won. 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


Seully Steel Products Company, 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
Chicago, 


Warehouse Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Max McGraw (left), president, McGraw Electric Co., Chicago, and newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Electrical Manufacturers Association, receives the gavel from his 
predecessor, George C. Thomas, Jr., president, The Thomas & Betts Co. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INCREASE WAR ACTIVITIES 


Max McGraw Elected President 
of N.E.M.A. at Annual Meeting 





NEW YORK—Max McGraw, presi- 
dent, McGraw Electric Co., Chicago, IIL., 
was elected president of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association re- 
cently at the concluding session of the 
Association’s annual meeting at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. McGraw succeeds 
George C. Thomas, Jr., president of The 
Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

“The NEMA program for 1943, which 
has just been approved at this meeting, 
is characterized by a considerable in- 
crease in activity directly related to the 
war effort, and a corresponding decrease 
in so-called ‘normal’ activities,” said Mr. 
McGraw, in a statement issued after his 
election. “The Association is being called 
upon more and more frequently by both 
government and the industry to serve as 
a coordinating liaison agency. Requests 
are received from war agencies for in- 
formation or recommendations concern- 
ing possibilities of conserving critical ma- 
terials, the use of substitute materials, 
statistics of all kinds, and data of a sim- 
ilar nature. On the other hand, the in- 
dustry looks to NEMA for information 
that will enable it to keep abreast of the 
rapid succession of priority and other or- 
ders which vitally affect their operations.” 


Helping on War Work 


Mr. McGraw stated that this phase of 
the Association’s activities had been 
greatly increased in scope. Regional con- 
ferences of member company “priorities 
men” are held from time to time and 
staff members are available for consulta- 
tion in Washington, D. C., two days a 
week or more. 

“Increasingly, since 1940, NEMA has 
been rendering service on war problems,” 
Mr. McGraw declared. He pointed out 
that such service is related to emergency 
standards, federal specifications, con- 
servation and substitution of critical ma- 
terials, job rating, training, manpower, 
legislation and regulations of principal 
concern to the industry, statistical data, 
export control, wage, hour, overtime and 
other basic requirements relating to war 
contracts. 

Mr. McGraw also stated that the As- 
sociation had just begun to “give pro- 
gressive consideration to the post-war 
problems of the industry.” This new 
study, he added, while in no way de- 
tracting from the war effort of electrical 
manufacturers, will attempt to organize a 
sound approach to anticipated post-war 


NOVEMBER, 


conditions and thus provide for mainte- 
nance of employment and the full devel- 
opment of new products and markets. 

Five vice presidents elected were: 
Howard E. Blood, president and general 
manager, Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Leonard Kebler, 
president, Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; F. W. Magin, 
president, Square D Co., Detroit, Mich.; 

/, E. Sprackling, vice president, Ana- 
conda Wire and Cable Co., New York, 
and A. C. Streamer, vice president, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 

F,. T. Wheeler, 
Trumbull Electric 
Plainville, Conn., 


vice president, The 
Manufacturing Co., 
was elected treasurer. 





Dexter Service Impresario 


Rattling away on his typewriter these days 
preparing repair and service help is Dexter's 
A. J. Schmidt. Until war clamped down on 
manufacture of washers, A. J. was one of 
the few men who could fill halls for washing 
machine shows. Today he is busy dramatizirg 
the repair end of the business. 
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When this war is won—Leonard will 


be back—a finer, easier-to-sell re- 
frigerator with more product advan- 


tages than anything built in the past. 


And that Leonard product and the 
Leonard franchise that will go with 
it will be a greater and stronger force 
in the appliance business than Leon- 


ard has ever been before. 


Leonard has helped fight three wars. 
It is helping build war products to- 


day with every production and en- 


BER THE MAINE — 


REMEMBER THE ARGONNE _ 


AEMBER PEARL HARBOR 





mash 3 Wars 
eonard Has 
Served America 





gineering resource at its command. 
But a day is coming. 


And Leonard can promise you now 
that when that day comes, Leonard 
dealers will have an opportunity 
for profit that will be unique in the 
appliance industry. 


LEONARD DIVISION 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


LEONARD 


Dependable Refrigeration Since 1881 








GET IN THE SCRAP! BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS! 
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How’s YOUR - 
‘ ¢ LS a 


SAMERICA’S armies have always been noted for 
their fighting spirit . . . and in this war our busi- 
ness men will have their fighting spirit tested, too! 
Already it becomes plain that a certain group of 
tough-fibred Appliance Dealers have the necessary 
fighting spirit to keep their doors open to be ready 
for the tremendous business that will come after 
victory. A-C all-steel Kitchen Equipment will be 
in demand! 


1-C Sinks are still available for government 
approved defense housing. Get in touch 
with us if you are figuring on any such jobs! 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 
MANUFACTURING CORP. 


arene a CONNERSVILLE. 


te 


—_ CRAFTSMEN 


INDIANA 


IN METAL! 
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“Postwar Speed Queen" Winner 





Rose Wilson of Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind., won the $50 War Bond for 
the best letter submitted by Speed Queen dealers’ employees on “What the Postwar 
Speed Queen Line Should Offer." Albert Weir, Barlow & Seelig, central Indiana represen- 
tative is shown presenting the bond to Miss Wilson; Franklin Vonnegut (left) and Ray 
Carmichael, Barlow & Seelig's ad man, look on. 


ASHBAUGH REVIEWS 
APPLIANCE FUTURE 


Westinghouse Changes 
Appliance Division Name 


MANSFIELD, O.—‘‘Merchandising” 
division, the name which has been at- 
tached to the Mansfield, Ohio, and Spring- 
field, Mass., plants of the Westinghouse 
Company for a number of years, has 
been changed to “Electric Appliance” di- 
vision it was announced recently by J. H. 
Ashbaugh, manager of both plants. 

“The change has been made at this 
time,” he said, “because the new name 
better indicates the manufacturing facil- 
ities which are available at the two 
plants Producing only for war now, 
we are constantly meeting a new group 
of business contacts where the name of 
the division is important in quickly sug- 
gesting the type of manufacturing facili- 


ties we have.” 
“And speaking of the future of our ap- 
pliances,” Mr. Ashbaugh said, “There 


are today some visible guideposts which 
will likely influence the design features 
of the electrical home equipment of the 
future.” 


Cites Research Done 
Just before this country was plunged 
into war, Westinghouse sponsored some 
vital research on the effect of cooking 
methods on the vitamin content of food, 
he explained. These tests conducted by 
an independent research laboratory, in- 


dicated substantial differences in vita- 
min retention of vegetables cooked by 
two methods—one, termed the old-fash- 


ioned or commonly accepted practice, and 
the other labeled “vitamized” or protec- 
tive cooking. This research has proved 
that if scientific rules for cooking are 
followed more vitamins will be retained 
in the food. Knowledge gained from this 
food research will give us a definite pat- 
tern of proper cooking methods of con- 
trol that accomplish these nutritious cook- 
ing principles with the fewest possible 
variables. This indicates the further de- 
velopment of automatic control features. 

Mr. Ashbaugh pointed out that do- 
mestic refrigerators for the future will 
be vastly different because the food stor- 
age requirements will have changed. AI- 
ready the war, due to transportation limi- 
tations, has promoted the development of 
new forms of food. Dehydrated, concen- 
trated, and frozen foods will play an in- 
creasingly important role in the domestic 
habits of the postwar era. These changes 
in food forms indicate that refrigerators 
of tomorrow will necessarily provide fast- 
er freezing and enlarged capacity for 
frozen food storage. 
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J. H. Ashbaugh, manager, Electric Appli- 
ance Division, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 


“Introduction of completely revolution- 
ized designs cannot be expected the day 
that peace is declared, or within a few 
months or even a year thereafter,” Mr. 
Ashbaugh explained. “Plants now con- 
verted entirely to war production will re- 
quire time to reconvert, retool, and put 
into effect new model changes. To ex- 
pedite conversion from war economy to 
peace economy without seriously inter- 
rupting employment levels, it will be nec- 
essary to first resume the production of 
the models which were discontinued this 
year when the end came to civilian goods 
production. Any revolutionary design 
changes, based on new war born tech- 
niques, and embracing the dreams and 
ideas of modern research, will by neces- 
sity be added gradually as they can be 
developed and put into production.” 


Start New Service Classes 


In addition to the training classes for 
dealer service men (and women) now 
under way at San Francisco and Oak- 
land, the Northern California Electrical 
Bureau has started a class at Fresno, 
and as soon as a Satisfactory instructor 
can be obtained, will open a_ similar 
course in Sacramento. 


Utah Sales To Date 


Sales up to September reported by 
dealers in Utah Power and Light Com 
pany territory show 5,272 refrigerators 
sold this year as against 13,579 during 
1941, 2,475 electric ranges, compared witl 
1941 figures of 4,066. Water heater anc 
radio sales were both almost as high this 
year as last. Portable lamp sales were 
about 85 per cent of those of a year ago 
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PLAN OF ACTION 
for VICTORY 





on Your Second Front 


OU, like all electrical appliance dealers, have 
¥: fight on your hands—a fight for survival. 
The place to win it is on the new “second front”— 
Service! There are profits to be made in service 
business, but you can’t go after them haphazardly. 


Your objective for the duration is to do a top-notch 
job of repair and reconditioning —and to do enough 
such jobs to make it pay! Premier’s new “Plan of 
Action” will show you, clearly and practically, how 
to reach this objective. This vitally important book 
is based not on theory but on the actual experience 
of hundreds of dealers using Premier’s Certified 
Guaranteed Service Program. 


You'll find described here the equipment you'll 
need — instructions on actual service operations — 
the help Premier’s 16 factory branches can give you 
—Premier’s big cooperative newspaper campaign 
featuring all of your service facilities—and the mer- 
chandising helps that will build up your business! 


Now’s the time for action—here’s the plan of 
action for success! 





em 





DIVISION 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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This “Manual for Men in SERVICE” 
is Free... Send for Yours Today! 


Get into active service — following the strategy that’s 
already proved it can get results. This free manual is 
your blueprint for successful operation of a service 
business. Get Premier’s “Plan of Action” immediately 
— it’s yours for the asking! 


PREMIER: 


Please send me my copy of your “Plan of Action” describing Premier's new co- 
operative advertising campaign featuring Service, and the entire Certified Guaranteed 
Service Program. 


Name 





Address 





City. State. EM-11 
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Eureka Goes For Bonds 










Two employe rallies at the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. brought another local war plant 
“over the top" in War Savings Bond pledge 
to qualify for the famous Minute Man Flag 
this week. Nearly 95 per cent of the com- 
pany's personnel is pledging regular bond 
purchases to the extent of more than 10 pe 
cent of pay. 1,156 of 1,225 employes had 
authorized regular payroll deductions tote! 
ling 10.2 per cent of the company's month! 
payroll. 


| Manning, Bowman 
Maintaining Service 
MERIDEN, CONN. — With Manning 


— - Bowman & Co. these days, it’s almost 
question of “ring out the new—ring } 
the old.” The shortage of electric appli 





4d e ances that developed under war restric 
« | tions has brought forth large quantitie 

U more usiness | of repair work, and they are receivin 

| hundreds of items daily for service. Thes: 

| offer a most interesting study in the de 


velopment of appliances made by thé 
company in the past 20 years. There hav 


: 4i | been frequent instances where a returne 
W 0 ive a article which was made by the compan; 
30 and 40 years ago has been restore 


to working condition. It isn’t alway 
possible to repair these older items, but 
satisfactory job has been done on thd 


SST DIRECTORY. ‘ ‘The company has a large stoc! 
€ DIRECTORY majority. I 

—_— LASSIFIED TELEPHON 2 ° br h d of most parts and in general is still abl¢ 
abate . How this information ought an order 


to complete most service jobs. Platin 
pIx RADIO ~~ D. B. of Pittsburgh, Pa., wanted his radio repaired. quent veariciens, — : 
CO le turned to the Classified section of the Telephone With the exception of those employe: 
& ELECTRIC ” Directory and gave his order to Dix Radio & Electric Co., 
WIDE because their ad stated: “Authorized Philco Service.” 
RADIO SERVICE 


on service, their entire personnel is now 
on ALL 







| 
| 





given to the manufacture of war mate 
rials. In addition to several prime con 
mM: : tracts awarded to them, the compan} 
rhis is one of many instances in our records of busi- has contributed to the development of 
‘ | number of intricate devices used in im 
| portant armaments. 


ness coming to Classified advertisers who give detailed, 





specific sales information about the products they sell 
and services rendered. 





nae 
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rom 
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| Arthur Huntington Honored 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA—More than 





What to put in your ads in the Classified 


_ 
section — Just call the telephone business office and 


ask that a Classified Directory advertising representative 








4ER 


LINIC) 


hundred persons including employees _ 
the Iowa Electric Light & Power ©o 
sat down to dinner last month to hono 





AUTHORIZED 




















Re , 2 iscus is i , , the 50th year anniversary of At hu 
apy sive wns ON + _., come and di: ese oe matter. | Stumtington’s entrance lato the electrics 
ARRANTY SERVICE e has a background of experience. He industry. 
il Saakes Service k he s f inf : ' | Few men in the business have such 4 
un ee pera: and Delivery nows the sort of information people look | acquaintanceship, one that runs fron 
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On. 
RADIO .... One of Four 
Great Industries to Lead Us 


Back to Peacetime Business 
Normalcy 


ZENITH predicts for the post- 
war radio industry an important future. 


One of the many Zenith National advertise- 
ments now appearing... shown at left... 
will tell you why. 


And because Zenith .. . in war as in peace 
. .. builds what it knows best—Radio... and 
nothing but radio... now for the country’s 
armed forces, Zenith is concentrating on radio 
research—contributing much and learning 
much that will establish a new record of 
“firsts” for the future of Zenith Dealers, 


We are proud to be producing for Victory 
— proud to be a part of the great industrial 
force which manufactures war material for 
our armed forces—doing all we can to hasten 
the day when peace will come. 


Zenith’s proven advertising strategy, used 
so successfully in establishing deserved su- 
premacy for Zenith Portables, calls for hard- 
hitting, moderate sized space, run with rapid 
frequency and aimed toward large circulations 
in a diversified list of periodicals. 


Advertisements similar to the one repro- 
duced at the left will help keep the Zenith 
name alive before the American public. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 
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VACUUM CLEANER SERVIGE PROGRAM 


Now you can profit from the increased demand for certified Vacuum 
Cleaner servicing with genuine UNIVERSAL factory parts. UNIVERSAL’S 
Cleaner Service Program offers a choice of three separate packages, tailor- 
made to your requirements. Start building your service business today. 
Keep ‘em working with this flexible program. 


es) 


PACKAGE NO. 695 7 


For the small dealer or one just entering the serv- 
icing field, this package provides belts, brushes, 
brush clips and switch—parts requiring little dealer 
installation and most frequently used in a minimum 
service operation. 


Dealer's Cost $4.52 


Total Retail Value $6.95 


SALES DEALER 


Sixty-nine units of eleven different parts make this 
package an adequate yet economical supply for most 
5 dealers. It includes belts, brushes, wheels, switches, 
filters, gaskets and other items which require little 
dealer installation. 


Dealer's Cost $12.95 


Total Retail Value $19.95 











For dealers who have proper equipment and man 
power for the complete rebuilding and servicing of 
UNIVERSAL Cleaners, we offer this Master Sales 
and Service Package. It contains 257 units of 63 
different genuine factory parts and establishes a 
stock which will take care of an extensive servicing 
activity. 


PACKAGE NO. 8535 < 


SALES se SERVICE 
DEALER 


Dealer's Cost $103.19 


Total Retail Value $158.75 


FREE PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL 
lactudes newspaper mats. colored identification 
decals and franchise certificates for dealers 








Newark, N. J. J. A. White Dist. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. J. A. Williams Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fia. 


E. B. Letham Company, 
E. 8. Letham Company, 
Major Applieace iac., 


Wayne Hdwe. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Peorsal Appliance Corp., Cleveland, Ohio Clean-Rite Vac. Stores, Washington, D. C. 
Shadbolt & Boyd, Milwaukee, Wis. Edwerds & Walker Co., Portland, Maine 
Stere & Company, Hartford, Conn. Herold E. Saper Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Terbell-Watters Co., Springfield, Mess. John 8. Varick Co., Manchester, N. H. 


Treacy & Company, Providence, R. |. Supplee Biddle Hdwe. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stark's Vacuum Cleaner Sales & Service, Portland, Ore. 
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Zenith To Act As Clearing 
House On Diversified Products 


CHICAGO—When 
ceased April 22, and 
shipped May 26, the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration realized that this might mean 
the break-up of its powerful distributing 
organization unless something were done. 
Men who would be much more difficult 
to replace than machines were in danger 
of being lost. 
“No matter 


radio manufacture 
the last sets were 


said 
“we want 
partners in the 


what becomes of us,” 
J. J. Nance, director of sales, 
to remain friends and 
Zenith family circle. By keeping in 
touch with each other we shall find 
strength, courage and hope for the future. 
We at Zenith shall pass on to you what- 
ever we find out about radio, radio busi- 
ness and all the things in which we are 
normally interested.” 

So Zenith assumed the task of estab- 
lishing a clearing house, and making a 
study of ways and means of finding tide- 
over business for distributors. E 
Wolf, marketing manager, 
to: 

1. Examine 


was assigned 


each distributor and de- 
termine diversification of his line and 
chance of survival and estimate the 
amount of factory help essential to con- 
tinue in business. 

2. Survey key personnel and determine 
background, talent, abilities, education 
and above all, to see if there were any 
engineers who could be swung into the 
war program. 

3. Determine those  distributorships 
with proper equipment and personnel for 


conversion to subcontractors of war 
goods. 

“It was not expected that anything 
could be found that would take the en- 


tire place of the 4 billion dollar a year 
radio business,” said Mr. Wolf, “but it 
was felt that enough bread and butter 
lines could found, which, added to 
surviving lines carried by Zenith distri- 
butors, would keep them alive through 
the war.” 

\ study of the situation made it obvi- 
ous that no one could outline a definite 
ironclad program that would apply to all 
distributors. Nor were there any exist- 
ing products which held a complete an- 
swer. For example, such things as glass, 
china and wood lines would probably be 
the last to feel curtailment, yet wherever 
satisfactory channels of distribution 
existed, doubling up the competition 
would get nowhere. 

It was quickly discovered that Zenith 
distributors were a_ versatile bunch. 


be 


Fully 10 percent had machine shops or 
were capable of setting them up, and 
quickly these were put in touch with 
contractors for war products. Among 


these firms were Zenith’s oldest distribu- 
tor, Joseph Strauss of Buffalo, Plymouth 
Electric. New Haven, Conn., Motor 
Parts Co., Philadelphia, Columbia Elec- 
tric Co., Spokane and Northeastern Dis- 
tributor, Boston. Some distributors went 
into the house fabricating business. One 
got a job as proc uring agency for war 
production factories. Others spread into 
electrical contracting. One who made 
lamps swung over into manufacture of 
shell casings on a fat defense contract. 
One took on a grocery wholesaling brand. 
Only one dropped by the wayside, hav- 
ing another line of business. 

Some 3,000 letters were sent out by 
Mr. Wolf to makers of diversified lines, 
pointing out that there was available to 
them the facilities of-the Zenith distrib- 
uting organization for products where 
additional distribution would not be 
harmful to existing outlets. As a re- 
sult of his clearing house activities more 
than 70 new lines have been added by 
distributors. These run the full gamut 
from row boats to innerspring mattresses. 

“To date.” Mr. Wolf told Evectricar 
MERCHANDISING, “we have listed the fol- 
lowing products as examples of what we 
feel can properly be distributed through 
electrical and radio dealers, and in turn 
we have the names of manufacturers who 
are interested in selling through these 
channels. A letter to me at 6001 Dickens 
Ave., Chicago, will put you in touch with 
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the line you are interested in.’ 
Manufacturers of the following article 

have evinced interest in  distributior 

through electrical channels: 

Sporting goods Games 

Electric heaters Cameras 

Woodworking tools Fire extinguishers 

Kitchen cabinets Gas stoves 

Coal stoves Paint 


Linoleum Piston rings 

Small appliances Coffee makers 
Sweepers Breakfast furniture 
Mattresses Furniture 

Records Clocks 

Fans Kerosene stoves 
Fertilizer Refrigerator parts 
Glassware Sewing machines 
Hand tractors Stokers 

Carpeting Cooling equipment 
Furnaces Filters 

Record cabinets Water softeners 
Sun lamps Ice refrigerators 
Frozen food lockers Stirrup pumps 
Sinks Fluorescent lighting 
Electric razors Lubricating oil 
Phonographs Dishes 


Floor and table lamps 
lroning pads 
Soft goods for 


hardware stores 


Space heating 
Nested chairs 
Flashlights 


Of course, some of these items have be- 
come unobtainable for distributors through 
curtailment of production, freezing or 
government restrictions. As items fade 
from the picture, however, every attempt 
is made to add new ones to fake their 
place. 


In placing its energy behind this work, 
the Zenith Corp. was not entirely unsel- 
fish. It was obvious that there had been 
built up skill and teamwork that would 
take years to reproduce. It was wise to 
place men in jobs where Zenith could 
keep a string on them for quick reference 
when the war was over. 

When this takes place, Zenith execu- 
tives feel they will be able to make a 
quick change back to peacetime products. 








Helps Scrap Campaign 


various 


One of ten women selected from 
industries in the nation to assist in WPB's 


the 
to 


2-month scrap campaign to bring 
knowledge of these salvage drives 
housewives and to encourage their coopere- 
tion, Edwina H. Nolan, manager of G-Es 
home service section, has been assigned 
six New England states: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode |:- 
land and Connecticut. She will also co”- 
tinue to supervise regular nutrition cours:s 
for manufacturing plants. 
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Construction—Builder of Bases 








UNCHED through 1,600 miles of trackless 

wilderness and rivaling the Panama Canal in 

strategic importance, the Alaska Highway 
will cut days and dangers from present supply 
routes ... to Alaska . . . to the Aleutians . . . yes, 
to Japan itself! 

This job, to be finished soon and well ahead of 
schedule, is but one example in thousands illustrat- 
ing how construction sets the stage for our war 
effort . . . and why the construction engineer is 
vital to victory. 

Back of America’s busy production lines, expand- 
ing shipyards, growing cantonments and far-flung 
military bases is a series of swiftly executed con- 
struction jobs. Important jobs! For the construc- 
tion industry is a builder of bases. Bases for pro- 
duction—for training—for defense—and for attack. 

‘To conceive and to carry through so tremendous 
a program in a race against time is typically Ameri- 
can. It requires enterprise and the sort of versatility 
that has been acquired by undertaking every kind 
of job; from a Boulder Dam to a drydock, from a 
Pennsylvania Turnpike to a housing project, from 
a Radio City to a railroad tunnel . . . and taking it 
in stride. War’s demands in the eyes of America’s 
construction men, are simply more of the same— 
for a grimmer purpose, and under heavier pressure. 

The civil engineers who develop the necessary 
designs, the contractors who execute them and the 
manufacturers who provide the equipment and 
materials, are as much a part of this war as are the 
men who face the enemy. The results of their la- 
bors are recorded in mounting production figures, 
and will be indelibly written in the military annals 
of this war. Those 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 tanks 
and 8,000,000 tons of shipping that the President 
asked for in 1942 will be supplied because—and 
only because—the construction industry did a Her- 
culean plant-building job first—and fast. 

Yes, construction, America’s great peacetime in- 
dustry, has gone all out for war. From a normal 642 
billion dollars in 1938, it got into its war stride last 
year with a 11% billion dollar volume. And under 
the impetus of Pearl Harbor, the 1942 figure now 
promises to reach the unprecedented total of 15 
billion dollars. “If buildings would win the war, 
Hitler would be licked now’, said Lieut. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen recently. Which emphasizes 
the further fact that the construction industry was 
the first to go to war. 

The technical and managerial talent that is ac- 
complishing this mammoth job has had to find its 
strength and resources within itself. No possibility 
of “conversion” here! Only years of varied construc- 
tion experience enabled it to tackle and to achieve 
the manifold tasks that building for war demands. 

Take that cornfield, for instance, that Henry 
Ford. picked for his record-breaking bomber plant. 
The spring mud was soft and deep when contrac- 
tors moved in last year. They were entering a race 
against an almost impossible time limit. Before they 
could even begin on the plant itself, they had to 
build roads, lay a 4-mile water supply line and in- 
stall a complete sewerage system with its disposal 
plant. But such varied jobs—each big in its own 
right—merely were antecedent to running up the 
framework and enclosure for the 60-acre factory 
itself. Or to using road-building methods to pave a 
floor that was the equivalent of 25 miles of 20-foot 
wide concrete highway. 


America’s Great Peacetime Industry Goes to War 


It was a race against the approaching winter, and 
to win it they had to push their $1,000,000 worth 
of construction equipment to the limit—day and 
night. But win they did! It is accomplishments like 
these that explain how the nation’s aviation factory 
floor space jumped from 18,000,000 to 60,000,000 
square feet in the past two years... why fortresses 
and fighter ships are beginning to turn the scales 
of war in our favor. 

“Somewhere in the Southwest” the Army called 
for a training base. The contractor who answered 
that call summed up his performance in character- 
istic fashion: “Beginning without so much as a 
contour map we had a $10,000,000 project ready 
for operation within 90 calendar days, and saved 
342 million dollars of the estimated cost”. 

At another Army camp a contractor assembled a 
crew of 20,000 men who put together 1,400 build- 
ings in 125 working days, along with a sewer system, 
a water-supply and a street layout of which many a 
fair-sized city might be proud. This job swallowed 
up 2,000 carloads of lumber, and 26,000 kegs of 
nails. So perfect was the teamwork, from the gen- 
eral manager down through the hundreds of super- 
intendents and foremen to the specialized crews, 
that as many as seventy buildings were erected in 
one single day. 

But versatility and experience are not the only 
qualities that the construction engineer has in his 
tool chest. He has ingenuity, and he needed it when 
steel, copper, zinc and aluminum had to be used 
for combat equipment, and were denied him. Great 
hangars, conventionally of structural steel, were 
turned out with record-breaking timber arch spans. 
Reinforced concrete factories were designed to re- 
quire only 3 Ib. of steel bars per square foot instead 
of the customary 5 Ib. Asphalt-impregnated paper 
was substituted for copper in flashings, cement- 
asbestos for galvanized steel in duct work. In the 
face of a materials shortage, he continued to build 
bases—safely, economically, and on time. 

Construction ingenuity, too, is back of the rec- 
ords in Liberty ships, in war housing and a host of 
other facilities. Indeed, it was the construction in- 
dustry that stepped forward to assume the bulk of 
the emergency shipbuilding program, leaving es- 
tablished yards free to handle more specialized 
Navy work. Naturally, it was easy for civil engineers 
and contractors to build the shipyards, but build- 
ing ships was another story. It is a far cry from steel 
ships to conventional engineering structures, yet, 
drawing upon their bridge and building experi- 
ence, the men of construction have turned out 
ships faster than they were ever built before. 

How was this possible? . . . because the con- 





This is the fifth of a series of editorials 
appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill 
publications, reaching more than one 
and one-half million readers, and in 
daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 
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struction man sees every job as a new problem, 
views every, precedent as something to be discard- 
ed in favor of something better. So instead of as- 
sembling the myriad separate pieces of each ship 
on the ways, he fabricated them into huge built-up 
sections. ‘These he swung to the ways and welded 
them into place in a fraction of the time required 
by old methods. 

Again, the demands for wartime housing for 
workers in industrial areas, at Navy bases, and near 
Army concentrations, have altered the meaning of 
“residential construction”. The building of indi- 
vidual houses has given way to a form of multiple- 
unit project that calls for the skilled services of the 
architect, the civil engineer and the large contract- 
ing organization. On one such project, for example, 
a contractor experienced in large building and 
bridge construction employed an extensive system 
of prefabrication and site assembly that made pos- 
sible the completion of 5,000 houses for war work- 
ers within five months. 

All these activities, within the United States, 
parallel the achievements of other industries that 
serve the men at the front. But construction knows 
no continental limits. Its men are serving through- 
out the network of defense bases built in the West 
Indies, Greenland, and Iceland, and in the offensive 
bases that are taking form in the jungles and deserts 
of Africa, the harbors vf the Persian Gulf, and the 
plains and mountains of Australia and Alaska. Al- 
ready in this war, as in the last one, construction 
crews, like those at Wake and Guam, have dropped 
their peacetime tools to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with their comrades in uniform. Construction fol- 
lows the flag to the farthest outposts in this global 


struggle. R a a e 


But while the construction industry thus serves 
the special needs of the armed forces, it must look 
after its job at home. It must keep the highways 
serviceable, the water supply safe, sanitary facilities 
adequate. There are home chores that cannot be 
neglected even in war. 

And when we finish our No. 1 task of winning 
the war, the construction industry will again be 
called upon to help re-establish peacetime employ- 
ment and to stimulate the normal industrial activ- 
ities of the nation. It will raze, redesign and rebuild; 
it will bring modern sanitation to urban dwellers; 
it will safeguard fertile areas and cities from disas- 
trous floods; it will improve all forms of transporta- 
tion; it will design and build the facilities that will 
be needed to reconvert from war to peace. Its vis- 
ion, versatility, experience and ingenuity will be as 
indispensable then as they are vital now. 

Today it is building the bases that are needed 
back of every battle-line. Tomorrow it will build for 
a new and better era. ‘Today it is laying the founda- 
tion for the victories that must be ours. Tomorrow 
it will lay the foundation for the peace that will 
follow these victories. In war and in peace the 
construction industry is the builder, the harnesser 
of nature’s forces. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Uncle Sam 
has first call 


@ With our reserves of craftsmanship and special skills, we were 
a natural for war work. And into the material for war we are now 
manutacturing go the same care and precision that put Manning- 
Bowman electrical appliances into a class by themselves. 

Some day, we'll be supplying you with them again. And in the 
meantime, our repair departments are at your service. Although 
war requirements limit our manufacturing, we are supplying deal- 
ers with most parts, and servicing the majority of our appliances. 

It is our aim to take care of the appliances you sold your cus- 
tomers .. . giving them the attention you promised they would get. 
Send your repairs to us, or to any of 
authorized service stations. Man- 


oul 


ning-Bowman’s national 


Manning 


Mean Ss Best 
Oowman 


-» MERIDEN, 


reputation 
for fine craftsmanship will be upheld 


in every ser\ ice job. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO CONN. 
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New Positions of the Month 





Sylvania 


The appointment of Don G. Mitchell as 
vice president in charge of sales of Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., to be effec- 
tive as of November Ist, was announced 
recently by W. E. Poor, executive vice 





DON G. MITCHELL 


president. This is a new office, established 
to plan and direct the distribution and 
merchandising of all Sylvania products. 

Sylvania, an important factor in the 
fields of electronics and fluorescent light- 
ing, is today engaged almost 100 per 
cent in manufacturing products vital to 
the war effort. These same products, 
however, are expected to open up large 
new consumer fields after the war. 

Don Mitchell’s work as vice president 
in charge of sales of the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany during its period of remarkable 
growth is widely known. Previously he 


had been with the American Can Com- 
pany. 
- 
G-E Radio 
R. E. Burrows has been placed in 


charge of sales promotion for the Re- 
ceiver Division of the General Electric 
Radio, Television and Electronics de- 
partment, according to an announcement 
by H. J. Deines, advertising manager of 
the department. His headquarters will 
be in Bridgeport, Conn. 





R. E. BURROWS 


Mr. Burrows started with the Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corp. in 1927 and 
became a combination radio salesman and 
field service technician. In 1931 he was 
appointed branch manager in charge of 
appliance sales for GESCO at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

In 1939, Mr. Burrows was appointed 
district radio, cleaner, .and traffic appli- 
ance specialist and returned to GESCO 
in Cincinnati, where he supervised the 
sales promotion and merchandising of 
these products through some 300 retail 
dealers. 
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Bendix 


W. J. Reuscher has been appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer of Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, Inc., South 3end, Indiana, 
according to an announcement by J. S. 
Sayre, president of the corporation. Mr. 





W. G. REUSCHER 


Reuscher resigned as assistant treasurer 
and resident comptroller of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company of Tennessee 
to become an officer of the Bendix firm. 


Stromberg-Carlison 


William Fay, general manager oi 
Stromberg-Carlson’s stations WHAM 
and W51R was elected vice-president in 
charge of broadcasting activities for the 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors, it 
was announced recently. He succeeds 
the late E. A. Hanover, who died 
last month, 


Westinghouse 


David S. Youngholm, vice president, 
has announced the appointment of Ralph 
R. Brady as manager of the commercial 
engineering department, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company's 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. Mr 
Brady succeeds D. W. Atwater, recently 
appointed manager of the new illuminat- 





RALPH D. BRADY 


ing engineering department. 

Mr. Brady joined the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division in 1929 as assistant tes 
engineer and in 1934 was made head 
of all large lamp commercial activitics, 
a position he held until his present ap- 
pointment. 


G.E. Electronics Branch 
Establishment of an Electronics Ac 
tivity at General Electric’s Nela Park 
and promotion of four executives to n 
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sts, effective October 1, has been an- 
unced by J. E. Kewley, vice-president 
G.E. in charge of the lamp depart- 


ment. 


I 


[he Electronics Activity, to be con- 
ted under the supervision of W. G. 


Davis, general manager of manufacturing 


the 


the lamp department, will embrace 
manufacture, sale, and performance 


i various electronic products being made 


1 


the U. S. government in several of 


lamp department factories in the 


ountry. 


Advanced to new posts by the elec- 


tronics expansion are the following G. E. 





Z. G. TAYLOR 


amp department executives: Z. G. Tay 
r, until recently manager of the Jack- 


son (Mississippi) Fluorescent Lamp 
Works, is transferred to Nela Park 
vhere he will assume general responsi- 





W. H. ROBINSON 


ility for manufacture of products in 
lectronics activity W. H. Robinson, 
Ir. leaves his Los Angeles post of as 
sistant manager of lamp department's 
South Pacific division to take over gen- 
ral commercial responsibility for prod 
cts in the new activity, and to establish 
ngineering service with customers. 
William B. Gillen, assistant manager of 


the East Cleveland Lamp Works ad- 
ances to the manager post of that 
plant. He succeeds Harold M. Haase 


vho becomes the new 
fluorescent plant 


manager of the 
at Jackson, Mississippi. 


GE Lamp Dept. 


Den J. Mohler, widely known photo- 
amp expert at GE’s Nela Park, Cleve 
and, and Robert W. Morris, prominent 
Nela photolamp engineer, have just been 
transferred to the Pacific Coast and to 
Washington, D. C., respectively 

Morris will devote most of his time 

special lighting problems for the Bu- 
reau of Ships, a branch of the U. S. 
Navy Department. For many months, 
Morris specialized in photolamp engi- 

«ering at Nela Park's lighting labora- 
tories. 

Mohler in his new work will head 

GE photolamp activities in the Com- 
peny’s Rocky Mountain, South Pacific, 
Pacific and North Pacific divisions. He 
wll make his headquarters in South 
Pacific Division, Los Angeles. 
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GIVE HIM the “machine gun’ 
in your shop 


What do you mean, machine gun? 

Those useless traded-in washing ma- 
chines, ranges, refrigerators and other 
worn-out equipment in your storeroom 
and yard—all these are precious scrap. 

Millions of tons of scrap iron are 
needed to mix with pig iron, half and 
half, to make the new steel for the tanks, 
guns, ships, shells and planes we must 
have to win the war. 


Men/’s Lives Are in Your Hands 


If you’ve searched your place once, go 
over it again. And here’s another way 
you can help. You're visiting more homes 
now to repair appliances and radio receiv- 
ers. When you have a job requiring your 
truck, offer to haul back any scrap that 
you see. They'll appreciate your thought- 
fulness. They want to help, too. 

Tell your customers you'll turn it over 
to the local Salvage Committee or to a 


@ THIS ADVERTISEMENT iS 
DIVISION OF 


1942 


junk dealer for them. (Steel scrap col- 
lected will be purchased by the steel 
industry at prices set by the Government. ) 


War Reaches Your Street 


You’ve seen sons, brothers, husbands 
and friends go from your community. 
Many, many more will soon be called to 
the Service. The quicker our country wins, 
the more will come back. 

Help shorten the war. Get in the scrap 
as fast as you can. ... The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 3221 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 





The Army-Navy “E” pennant 
flies from the staff at all ARMCO 
plants—a constant reminder to 
every ARMCO man and woman 
of honors won and responsibili- 
ties to be met. 





IN SUPPORT OF THE SALVAGE PROGRAM OF THE CONSERVATION 
THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
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faster. 


saving in electricity. 


x * * 
SUNLITE 


Walerfroof 
IRONING 
PAD SET 


Beautifully packaged 
in a 3 color box 


we SAVES: TIME 
w& SAVES: CLOTHES 
we SAVES: ELECTRICITY 


THE 





SUNLITE 


Welenproof 


HEAT REFLECTOR PAD SET 


Yes, something entirely new has 
been added. Research has scored 
again. The age old ironing pad 
is now free from time consum- 
ing water drag. A new water- 
proof heat reflector surface dries 
the clothes faster, and so thor- 
oughly they can be folded and 
put away at once. And the iron 


—it actually glides. 


SAVES 20% ELECTRICITY 


So quick and effective is the drying action that flatwork need 
be ironed on one side only. Shirts and small pieces dry 20% 
A million users are saving one hour out of every five 
and 20% of electricity used for ironing. Savings of 25% 


to 35Q% in both time and electricity are not unusual. 


AND—IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Here’s another feature. It won't mildew, resulting in prema- 
ture fabric rot under the action of the iron. This waterproof 
pad will outlast two to three ordinary pads while saving 


i to 5 hours of ironing time monthly, plus a substantial 


*Apologies to Old Gold 






WRITE YOUR JOBBER FOR DETAILS OR 


MFG. COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SOLD FROM COAST TO CIAST THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


A 


fais 
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Proctor Pledges 50,000 Ibs. Scrap 








Proctor Electric Co., Philadelphia, through its labor-management committee has offered 
a quota of 50,000 pounds of scrap as the plant's objective in the nation-wide scrap 
campaign. H. S. Perkins, Proctor's service manager is seen adding another "block buster” 


to the company’s scrap board. 


Gibson Engineer Wins EASY BUYS 


> - 
Lincoln Prize 
GREENVILLE, MICH. — Ralph L 


Benson, chief compressor engineer oi 
Gibson Refrigerator Company, has just 
been awarded the first prize of $700.00 
in the household appliance division of the 
essay contest held by the James A. Lin- 
oln Foundation of Cleveland. 





RALPH L. BENSON 


The Lincoln contest provides for the 
payment of $200,000.00 in prizes to en- 
gineers and designers throughout the 
United States. Prizes are awarded to 
those who discover new applications for 
arc welding which will result in greater 
manufacturing efficiency or reduced cost 
to the consumer. In addition to the con- 
test division confined to household appli- 
ances there are other divisions for ma- 
rine, locomotive, commercial repair, struc- 
tural and several other types of work 
where arc welding is used. 

Benson’s paper described an arc weld- 
ing method for the construction of motor- 
ompressors in domestic electric refriger- 
ators which is new in the industry and 
which Benson estimates would save the 
purchasers of refrigerators. a total of 
approximately $2,000,000.00 in a normal 
peace-time year, if the method were 
idopted by all manufacturers of electric 
refrigerators 


David Stern Dies 


David Stern, 61, president and one of 
the founders of the Standard Electric 
Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died re- 
cently from a heart attack. Before be- 
coming head of Standard Electric Sup- 
ply Co., Mr. Stern served as a former 
vice-president of the Wisconsin Master 
Plumbers’ Association. 


NOVEMBER, 


SIMONDS PLANT 


SYRACUSE—Easy Washing Machine 
Corp. recently bought the Elgin A 
Simonds Corp. plant to help take care oi 
government contracts they now have 
which total approximately $22,000,000 
This gives them room for much needed 
expansion near their own main factory 

The corporation ceased manufacturing 
washing machines last May and is now 
vorking on war contracts, either as 
rime or sub-contractor, and is convert- 
ing the entire main washing machir« 
plant to the manufacture of aircraft 
parts, production to begin about Janu- 
ary 

The Simonds plant was used until te: 
years ago for manufacturing high grace 
urniture, and is equipped with all ope: 
iting facilities. 


Krautter Leaves Crosley 
CINCINNATI—Appointment of L. Ma: 


tin Krautter as a vice president and 

‘count executive of Stockton, West 
Burkhart, Inc., Cincinnati advertising 
sgency, has just been announced by Wil 
liam Z. Burkhart, president. 

Mr. Krautter has been manager 
udvertising and sales promotion for The 
Crosley Corporation for the past two and 
one-half years. Before that, he was in 
the advertising agency business for ten 
years in creative and executive posts 





C. MARTIN KRAUTTER 


In connection with his work in t 
electrical appliance field, he served on t! 
advertising committee of the Radio Ma: 
ufacturers’ Association, the household 
frigeration section of the National Ele 
trical Manufacturers’ Association, a! 
the Modern Kitchen Bureau. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
SALES HELPS 


Premier 


The first issue of Premier Certified 
ervice News was recently mailed to 
ypliance dealers by Premier Division, 
lectric Vacuum Cleaner Co.,_ Inc., 
leveland, Ohio, to publicize a new re- 
iir parts counter-display package. 
Premier plans to publish this bulle- 
tin periodically in order that dealers may 
be kept fully informed of the latest inno- 
vations in repairing vacuum cleaners and 
in promoting Certified-Guaranteed Ser- 
vice on a 28-point check plan. 


; GENUINE 
“me PREMIER 





sremier Parts Display 


Prema r is currently featuring a new counter 
displg; package of replacement parts de- 
col for over-the-counter sales. Parts in- 
cludg@} are those which require no special 
toolsy'p install. The package attractively dis- 
plays @ bag and an assortment of brushes, 
belts, icasters, wheels and handle-grips as 
well ay a wide variety of smaller replace- 
ment parts. 


Although the first issue is confined to 
the promotion of a kit of over-the-coun 
ter parts for vacuum cleaners, succeeding 
issues will be directed toward helping the 
dealers convert to a paying service busi- 
ness, by giving timely tips and helpful! 
hints on vacuum cleaner service 

Dealers wishing to receive Premier 
Certified Service News are invited to 
write the factory requesting that their 
name be added to the mailing list 


Voss 


\ direct mail folder has been issued 
by Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., Davenport, 


Iowa, entitled “Voss Employees are 
Helping Make Machines to Clean out 
The Japanazis!” Eleven interesting 


photos of the factory in wartime opera- 
tion, and an article covering the Minute 
Men flag is contained therein 


Sylvania 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., has 
published a new six-page, illustrated, de- 
scriptive folder, on the all continuous- 
row industrial fluorescent fixtures 
equipped with Sylvania “Slide-Grip” 
hangers. Use of continuous-row fluores- 
cent lighting installations reduces the use 
yf distribution conduit to individual out- 
lets, resulting in a saving in time, cost 
f installation and maintenance, and it 
ises a minimum of critical material. 


Issues Wartime Booklet 


TORONTO The Electric Service 
League of Toronto has published a 
booklet called “The Electri Home in 
Wartime” which gives many useful sug- 
gestions on how to conserve appliances 
and equipment and save electric current 
for war needs. Another booklet also 
available which contains recipes for eco- 
nomical meals is entitled ‘Conservation 
; Electricity is Part of the Homemaker’s 
rb,” 


Gerning the Range 


These soldiers are operating a fire-contro!l ap- 
paratus which “predicts” a plane’s position, 
and automatically directs the aim of the anti- 
aircraft gun. Thus the gun gets the range with 
deadly accuracy. And some place in that box, 
Chromel resistance wire is doing a job. It’s 
gratifying that Chromel has good properties for 
this use. But may the day soon come when 
Chrome! will again be available as the heating 
element, for peace-time use. . . . For technical 
data, ask for our new Catalog-M. 


Hoskins Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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It doesn’t matter whether you're a “one man shop” with limited 


service experience, or a large-scale operator with a dozen skilled 


repairmen. Toastmaster’s service program is designed to benefit 


all dealers by providing two profitable ways to handle service 


on Toastmaster appliances. Here they are: 


1—YOU CAN DO THE REPAIR WORK 
YOURSELF, obtaining the necessary 
new parts from us or from the 
nearest Toastmaster authorized 
service station listed below. Re- 
member, however, you must re- 


turn the old parts with your order. 


2—YOU CAN HAVE THE REPAIR WORK 
DONE FOR YOU by sending the appli- 
ance—with any removed parts— 
to a Toastmaster authorized service 
station. Add your normal handling 
charge to the repair cost when 


collecting from customer. 


EITHER WAY YOU HANDLE TOASTMASTER 
SERVICE, KEEP THESE POINTS IN MIND! 


% Check the operation of a Toastmaster appliance before 


starting to repair it or sending it out for repairs. Failure 


to operate properly is often due to a poor connection be- 


cause of a faulty outlet. 


% When shipping a Toastmaster appliance to an authorized 


service station, include a complete report of the cus- 


tomer’s complaint. 


% Explain that toasting too dark or too light is often caused 
by a variation of voltage in the power line. When this is 


the trouble, it can often be remedied by changing the 


setting of the adjustment button. 


% Be sure to pack Toastmaster* appliances carefully when 


shipping them out, so that they will not be damaged in 


transit. 


* * 


FACTORY 

Elgin, tl. McGrow Electric Co 
FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE STATIONS 

222 W. Adams St 

446 Book Tower Bidg 

- anta Fe Ave 

10th fi 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 196 Lexington Ave 


AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Georgia Power Co 
15 Marietta 


Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Electric Light Co 
300 W. Cold Spring Rd 

Boston, Mass. Farrington Electric Co 
1 oylston St 

Cincinnati, Ohio Whittle Electric Co 


431 Hopkins St 
Cleveland, Ohio. Electric Repair & Construction Co 
811 Prospect Ave 


Dallas, Texes Douglass Electric Co 
1323 W_ Davis St 
Denver, Col. Midwest Wiring Co 


323 W. ¢ 3x Ave 


TOASTMAST 


*"Toastwastem™ ie a registered trademark of McGraw Evecraic Company, Toastmaster Products Division, 
Copyright 1942, MeGraw Electric Co. 


blgia. Il 
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Miami, Fie. . .Florida Appliance Sales & Service 
751 W. Flagler St 

E. B. Kelly & Co. 
214 S. Seventh St 
Reliance Electric Co 
809 Camp St 

Joseph T. Fewkes Cc 
137 N. Twelfth St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Philadelphia, Pa... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . .Quick Service Electric Co 
Jenkins Arcade Bidg. 

Portland, Ore........ Bressie Electric Co 
909 Southwest Fifth Ave. 

Reading, Pa. Singer Crockery Co 
44 N. Ninth St 

San Diego, Cal... J. E. Zweiner Co 
299 “B Si. 

Seattle, Wash. .Appliance Parts & Service Co 
214 Stewart St. 

Spokane, Wash........ Maxwel!-Franks Co 
619 First Ave 

San Francisco, Cal... . . -Radelfinger Bros. 
544 Natoma Si. 


St. Lowis, Mo. . -Kaemmerien Electric Co 
2318 Locust St 

Carl W. Dauber 

2320 18th St, N. W. 


ER 


Washington, D. C..... 





Appliances Into Munitions 





ment; on for 


machinery. 


July 1 dry-cleaning 

War goods shipments are now at 
about $5 million a month and employ- 
ment is approximately 5,000. The bulk 
of these war shipments consists of 
laundry equipment for use in Army 
cantonments, both at home and abroad, 
in military hospitals and on board 
ships. A number of plants are pro- 
ducing munitions items in expanded 
facilities. Munitions shipments _ re- 
ported were some 12 percent of total 
war shipments. 

Unfilled orders in 15 plants at the 
end of July aggregated $33,638,000, of 
which 97.5 percent was for war goods. 
HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL AP- 
PLIANCES: This industry, in which 
were made all those intriguing house- 
hold gadgets such flat irons, 
mixers, percolators, hot- 
plates, heating pads, hair dryers, 
vacuum cleaners, floor polishers, and 
the like, in 1941 employed over 11,000 
wage earners and produced goods to 
the value of $75 million. There were 
145 firms in the industry but 40 of 
them did about 90 percent of the 
business. 


as fans, 
toasters, 


Production 
order 


was curtailed by an 
March 30 which se- 
verely restricted the use of electrical 
resistance material and 
motors; it 


issued on 


fractional 
was stopped 
high-rated 


hor sepower 
completely, except for 
orders, at the end of May. 
In this industry almost 
conversion necessary. 


complete 
Normal 
products found no military use. Dur- 
ing the summer, employment fell off 
sharply but is now near normal. Ship- 
ments of war goods increased from 
$3.644,000 in May to almost $10 mil- 
fon in July. 
2 


Was 


4 


Unfilled war orders in 
plants at the end of July amounted 
to $204,066,000 of which 99.7 percent 
was for war goods—chiefly munitions 

The industry is producing parts for 
aircraft, chemical warfare equipment, 
sighting and fire-control equipment, 
parts and equipment for marine ves- 
sels, communication equipment 
other munitions items. 

Between now and the end of the 
vear 17 firms which employed 10,000 
wage earners in August will increase 
employment to 13,000 and war goods 
shipments will rise from $6 to $13 mil- 
lion a month. The conversion process 
will continue up to October 1943, ac- 


~ 
, 


and 


cording to present estimates. During 
that period eight plants employing 
7,000 wage earners in August will 


reach peak on war work with esti- 
mated shipments of $10 million a 
month. 


RADIOS: In 1941 the radio industry 
manufactured 11,000,000 home radios 
and 2,600,000 automobile radios, hav- 
ing a factory sales value close to $235 
million. The 52 firms in the industry 
employed about 35,000 wage earners— 
23000 in the seven larger concerns. 
In a broad sense, conversion has not 
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been necessary in the radio industry 
since military demands are extremely 
heavy for many kinds of radio com- 
munication equipment and other appli- 
cations of radio technique. The radio 
industry, which last year was doing a 
business of about $20 million 

month, is now well over $100 million 
a month. 
excess of 


Unfilled war orders are in 
$4 billion, and the bulk is 
for radio equipment. 

This is not to say that all of the 
52 firms in the radio industry are pres- 
ently prosperous or participating in 
war production to the extent enjoyed 
by the industry as a whole. The pro- 
duction of home and auto radio sets 
was cut down to approximately 6) 
percent of the 1941 rate of production 
during the three months preceding 
April 22, and stopped completely on 
that date. An important segment of 
peacetime radio production supplied 
cabinets for radio sets and, 
obviously, the manufacture of these 
has Plants which made the 
cabinets—many of these were supsidi 


wooden 
ceased. 


ary or independent plants supdying 
radio manufacturers—had to turn to 
other work, and many of them have 
so far been unable to fit themgelves 
into the war production picture. Other 
manufacturers who were largely as- 
semblers of component parts hav 
found it rather difficult to employ thei 
limited fabricating facilities in war 
production. In the plants of some ot 
the manufacturers, certain 
types of tools, particularly punch and 
forming presses, have been rendered 
idle because many of the parts for- 
merly made on these machines are not 
used in military radio. Another section 
of the industry—the manufacture of 
loud-speakers—has been seriously hit 
and these firms have had to turn to 
other work. Military radio uses few 
loud-speakers. 

In these sections of the industry 
which have found no place in war 
production, employment has 
ished considerably, but the over-all 
picture shows an increase of about 2) 
percent. At present there is an acute 
shortage of technical staff and, gener- 
ally, a surplus of workers for assem 
bly operations. That part of the 
industry whose products, such as cabi 
nets and loud-speakers, are unsuitable 
for military radio is producing parts 
for aircraft engines, guns and small 
arms, and small-caliber ammunition 

Although the radio industry is 
most completely devoted to war p! 
duction, there is a surprising amount 
civilian work. This 
necessary to supply the police servic: 
the FBI, the Forest Service, civil avi 
tion, ships, 


larger 


dimin 


of essential 


ship-to-shore communi 
tions, trans-oceanic telephone and t! 
Federal Communications Commissio! 
The requirements of these services a 
extensive and call for a considerab 
volume of new equipment. Howev 
all of this, important as it is, repr 
sents less than 1 percent of the preset 
output of the industry. 
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Nant To Get Out Of 
Your Lease? 


ame CONTINUED FROM PAGE || eee 


jorvidding the manufacture and sale 


fnew cars, the defendant was unable 


)) ‘urther comply . . . We find the 


sues therefore, in favor of the de- 


ndant and the bill of particulars is 


isin issed.” 

There, in a couple of nutshells, is 
he picture as it seems to be coming 
ut of the courts. In the case of 
xclusive electrical dealers, this would 


vein to provide precedence to release 
them from their leases. 


On the other hand, four out of five 
sppliance dealers are diversified. They 


ell wallpaper, paints, hardware, fur- 


aces, stove pipe, run service depart- 
ents. In many ways their business 
as not been totally smothered by 
1¢ Henderson edict. What is the 
mart thing for them to do? The 
uthorities ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS 
NG consulted suggested two courses 
ction: 


Suggested Courses 
1. Ask the landlord for a smaller 


ss expensive location. Many own- 


ers of property have several things 
hat they can rent. It is often pos- 


ble as in one case recently in Mil- 
vaukee, for the appliance dealer to 


Jip around into a less desirable spot 
for the duration of the war. It may 
be often a side street, it may be up- 


tairs, but the chances are that the 
indlord will see that a_ badly hit 


tenant is given some such relief. 


2. Present your books to the land 


rd and show him just how badly 
he stoppage of appliance selling has 


nit you. It may be that you have a 
tinware department that is going 


head, that you have a repair depart- 


ment that is making money, and that 


ou have a paint line that is not 


touched at all. Suppose your busi- 


ess is off 30 percent as a result of 
toppage of appliance manufacture. It 
s fair to expect a reduction in the 


rent in proportion to your earnings. 
lf such a cut is below what the land 


rd has to have he may cancel the 
ase and let you get a cheaper spot. 
n case the electrical dealer is a “fat 
t” the chances are the landlord will 

adamant and attempt to collect 
ery nickel. In that case, it may be 
rthwhile to try a court case to have 
e lease dissolved and if the loss of 


ippliance business cuts the volume 


ore than 50 percent, there should be 
fair chance of winning 

The landlord knows these things 
nd in most cases there is a compro- 


nise. He is too badly hit by other 


erchandising troubles to be cocky 
bout the whole thing. The landlord 
s well as the appliance dealer wants 
weather the storm, and smart ones 
as always, compromising on the 
tuation. 


Lighting Program for Chicago 


HICAGO—The fall program of the 
hicago Lighting Institute announces the 
lowing program, presented weekly: 

“From Flame to Fluorescence,” a one- 
mir stage presentation; “Lighting for 


Production and _ Protection,” “School 


ghting” and “Home Lighting during 
Vartime.” 


“GEE! 
| FEEL 
LIKE A 
HERO!” 


When Mrs. Hallcalls upthis morning I’m 
ready to quit. I try to explain I’m two weeks 
behind on service calls already . . . that I can’t 
get to fix her washer for a week or maybe ten 
days. And she starts to cry like a baby! 


“Shucks, I can’t stand to see a woman cry. 
So over I go 


“When I get there, I find out why she’s cry- 
ing. Piled on the floor is a week’s wash you 
could hide a Jeep under. Already soakin’ are 
Mr. Hall’s shirts, six blankets, four army 
trousers for Johnny who goes back to camp 
tomorrow, and three overalls for the uncle 
that works in the war plant. All the laundries 
around town are up to their ears. And not a 
new washer to be had for love or money! 


“Well, when I finally got that washer fixed, 
Mrs. Hall gives me a look would melt a Nazi. 
And starts to bawl all over again. But I don’t 
get sore this time. Gee, I feel like a hero!” 














Keeping America’s 18,000,000 washers 
humming is a vital wartime responsibility . . . 
because every washer saves precious time, 
money and health for American women. 


If you are a service dealer, live up to your 
responsibility to the best of your ability. And 
let us help you to the limit of our ability. 
Although our plant is 100% on war work, 
we're still anxious to do everything in our 
power to serve you. Write for full information 
on Easy’s “Certified Service Dealer” Emblem 
and Easy’s Wartime Service Plan. Easy Wash- 
ing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


- 


TAY 


AMER\CR 
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sy From machines 
yf that clean clothes— 
Le" <) x To machines that 


VY clean out our enemies 


Ve4s— 100% for Victory “Fr 


The big Voss Factory is converted to War Work 

iluminum and steel mechanical units for Ordnance 

and Air Corps—precision parts for Army Bombers 
24 hours a All-Out Effort 


ss Washer Repair Parts Are Still 
Play Safe—Order Your Stock Today 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA 


VOSS IN THE 
CLEANING BUSINESS 
WAR OR PEACE 


> 








day in Victory 


Genuine V 
Available 


























SAMA LiwpwsiwG 
SAYS; 


Maybe it might pay to adver- 
tise the Proctor Silent Auto- 
matic Toaster as some sort of 
a national emblem. 


At least it does its work in 
silenc é. 





And if we could teach all 
America to work the same way 
—keeping its cockeyed mouth 
closed, rumors would die be- 
fore they were born and a 
whale of a lot of Axis propa- 
ganda would slap back into 
the teeth of the dictators. 





JHE Pye TOASTER 
WUT THE CRISPER 


(WS MAKES 
) peventaT 






Proctor Repair Parts and Service are — and 


will continue to be— readily available. 
aS 


Y, 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Sales Division, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila. [* 
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The Case for the Appliance 


and Radio Service Dealer 





of reconditioning agencies is being 
tied up. The sale of used electrical 
appliances provides an excellent source 
of revenue to maintenance and repair 
operations and will be an important 
factor in making it possible for these 
agencies to continue to render service. 
In the preparation of price schedules 
covering used appliances, recognition 
should be given to the changed condi- 
tions in the industry and prices should 
not be based upon prices at which 
this equipment was offered for sale 
when conditions were very different. 


Problems Vital to the Elec- 
trical Industry are Common to 
Other Small Business Interests 


Adjustment of Lease Obligations 


Because of the necessity for reduc- 
ing overhead costs in order to main- 
tain a profitable operation under ex- 
isting circumstances, it is essential that 
some adjustment of lease obligations 
be available to those in the electrical 
industry whose business has been so 
materially affected. This relief should 
provide not necessarily a lower rental 
of existing premises, but an opportu- 
nity to terminate existing leases for 
those operations which have _ been 
forced to reduce the scope of their ac- 
tivities through circumstances devel- 
oping in connection with the war 
program and which have miade it im- 
possible to secure products for sale. 


Rent Controi for 
Commercial Occupancies 

3ecause of price ceilings ‘which 
have been established for the purpose 
of restricting inflationary tendencies 
on products and services, it would 
seem no more than just that landlords 
and owners be prevented from indis- 
criminate rental increases in commer- 
cial occupancies. 

It would appear logical that rent 
control be extended from the present 
lomestic field to cover also commercial 


ecupancies. 


Orderly Voluntary Liquidation 
Protection 
businessmen 


should be given small 
under a “stay” against 
proceedings by creditors for a period 
sufficient to permit the voluntary liqui- 
dation of a business through a proce- 
dure better suited to such liquidation 
than the present bankruptcy laws. 

In addition to protection provided 
under such a procedure for the usual 
assets, holders of endorsed credit con- 
tracts—which have discounted 
with finance houses or placed as col- 
lateral for loans—should be prevented 
from taking advantage of such a liqui- 
dation for the special benefit of those 
creditors. 

Where war conditions make it im- 
possible for an organization to secure 
products to sell, it should be possible 
for that organization to liquidate and 
conserve assets use during the 
duration or for reinvestment in busi- 
ness after the war, rather than to per- 
mit the unjustified dissipation or ty- 
ing up of those assets. Such a proce- 


been 


for 
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dure should also give relief from 
other obligations such as rents, mort- 
and the like. 


Full Utilization of All Existing 
Repair and Maintenance Facil. 
ities Must be Maintained 


The tremendous increase in the re- 
pair and service volume is already 
taxing the facilities of the industry. 
Where immediate service was _for- 
merly rendered, from several days to 
several weeks is now required. Some 
of this delay is due to unavailability 
of repair parts and to less efficient 
labor. Much of it, however, is due 
purely to increased volume—and al- 
ready complaints are being received 
from refrigerator owners that food is 
spoiled and health is _ being 
jeopardized by their inability to se- 
cure prompt repair of their equip- 
ment. 

Approximately 50 percent of the 
major appliances now in homes is over 
5 years old and as more and more 
appliances become older and as own 
realize the need for preventive 
maintenance—checking their equip- 
ment before it actually breaks down— 
present facilities, even if every repair 
agency continued to function, would 
be taxed to the utmost. 

Unless this field is made more at- 
tractive from a profit angle, and un- 
new sources of manpower can 
be found so that additional servicemen 
can be trained to replace those now 
leaving the industry, millions of 
housewife-hours will be lost on the 
home front, the health of the nation 
will be jeopardized, and industry and 
commerce—both in direct war effort 
and in supplying essential civilian 
needs, cannot continue to make its 
maximum contribution. 

The only assurance of continuing 
the facilities for maintenance and re 
pair of electrical equipment, is recog 
nition by government agencies of the 
importance of these services in the 
present war effort and of the several 
special conditions in the electrical in 
dustry which have developed in re 
cent months; this recognition to be 
followed by the prompt inauguration 
of some procedure under which the 
industry can continue to function. 

As Mr. Donald Nelson stated in his 
testimony before the Senate Commit 
tee, business has been running to 4 
great extent up to this time, upon 
existing inventories. The real pinch 
of our war economy has not as yet 
been appreciated—particularly by the 
small businessman. He is not in the 
habit of analyzing his business from 
the long-time point of view, nor is he 
appreciative of trends and sign posts 
pointing to future changes. When tlie 
full impact of the war hits the small 
businessman, he will be in need of i: 
mediate assistance, and unless a” 
agency has been established to whic! 
he can turn, the sum of the impacts 
upon the thousands of small busines 
men will be so great as to shake fou 
dations of our present business str 
ture. 
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WPB-OPA Orders 


RETAILER AND WHOLESALER 
STOCKS OF DOMESTIC 
VACUUM CLEANERS FROZEN 


Limitation Order 

October 24th, 
freezes all stocks of new domestic 
yacuum cleaners in the hands of re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers, until December 31, 1942. 

New domestic vacuum cleaners are 
defined as cleaners which have never 
been used by an ultimate consumer 
and include cleaners which have been 
used merely for demonstration pur- 
poses. No mention is made in the 
order of “attachments”. It therefore 
appears that the sale of attachments is 
not restricted. 

Any new cleaner which was not 
actually in transit on the effective date 
of the order is frozen and delivery can 
be completed only to the immediate 
destination of those cleaners which 
were in transit. It appears that any 
cleaner which has not already left the 
premises of the retailer is covered 
under the order; this apparently also 
covers “will call” sales already made. 
The order is temporary until an in- 
ventory of manufacturers’ stocks can 
be secured. If at that time it appears 
that Army and Navy needs can be 
supplied from manufacturers’ stocks, 
retail and wholesale stocks will be re- 
leased. 

Sales can be made to the Army or 
Navy (excluding post exchanges, ship 
stores, etc.) and pursuant to export 
licenses. Cleaners can also be sold 
upon specific authorization of the Di- 
rector General of Operations granted 
pursuant to an application filed on 
form PD-556. This form is provided 
for relief from hardship caused by 
the order. It is not for authorization 
to sell retailers’ stocks prior to receipt 
§ manufacturers’ inventories. It ap- 
pears therefore that no retailers’ 
stocks will be released through the use 
of this application until available 
manufacturers’ stocks have been de- 
termined. 


Supplementary 
No. L-18-c, 


issued 


Records and Reports 


Each wholesaler and retailer shall 
file with the War Production Board 
m or before the 10th day of each cal- 
endar month beginning Nov. 10, 1942, 
copies of all purchase orders against 
which cleaners covered under the 
der have been shipped and that each 
seller having cleaners in his stock on 
Oct. 24th shall keep and preserve for 
not less than two years complete 
records of all cleaners and all sales 
and shipments of cleaners made after 
that date. 


OPA RULING ON SUGGESTED 
OR FAIR TRADE PRICES 


The Office of Price Administration 
Oct. 18) warned manufacturers, pro- 
lucers and wholesalers against sug- 
gesting retail prices in any manner, 
‘ven under a State Fair Trade con- 
tract, without putting the retailer on 
‘lear notice that the suggested or Fair 
[rade prices may be charged only if 


they’do not exceed the retailer’s ceiling 
price as determined under OPA regu- 
lations. 

It was emphasized that the retailer's 
primary duty is to observe his ceiling 
prices, and that if, relying upon a sug- 
gested retail price on Fair Trade price, 


he breaches the ceiling, he is guilty of | 


violation regardless of good faith. In 
such a case, the manufacturer, too, will 
be regarded as a violator on the ground 
that he has induced the violation by 
the retailer and is a participant in tt. 


OPA stated, however, that the man- 
ufacturer could and should protect 
himself when suggesting retail prices 
or Fair Trading a product by using a 
notice substantially like the following: 

“The suggested retail price (or Fair 
Trade price) may be charged only by 
anyone reselling this article (or for 
any article listed in this catalogue or 
price list or Fair Trade contract for 
which a retail price is suggested or 
minimum price established), if the 
maximum price for that article, as es- 
tablished by the person so reselling 
under the appropriate OPA regula- 
tion, is at least equal to the suggested 
retail (or Fair Trade) price.” 

This statement of policy does not 
apply to those few cases where OPA 
regulations provide for pricing at dis- 
tributive selling levels by reference to 
the manufacturer’s suggested retail 
prices, e.g., Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 133, which deals with retail 
prices for farm equipment. Nor does 
it apply to cases where OPA has au- 
thorized an adjustment of the retail 
ceiling price for a particular item and 
requires the manufacturer or whole- 
saler to notify the retailer of this ad- 
justment. Furthermore, OPA _ does 
not expect manufacturers or others 
with outstanding catalogues, price lists, 
or prices already printed on a product 
or its container, to take immediate 
steps to put the retailer on notice as 
to his primary duty in the circum- 
stances. Such a notice should be is- 
sued, however, the next time that a 
flyer is sent out on a catalogue or sug- 
gested prices set forth in a price list 
are changed. Where retail prices are 
printed in the future on a product 
or its container, the notice should be 
added immediately. 


Other portions of the OPA state- 
ment follow: 

Many monufacturers and wholé- 
salers have had the practice of print- 
ing suggested retail prices in their cat- 
alogues or price lists, or upon the 
package containing the article, or upon 
the article itself. 

Under OPA’s regulations appli- 
cable to retailers, the retailer must cal- 
culate his own individual ceiling price 
for each commodity sold by him. This 
price may not be exceeded, even though 
the retailer relies in good faith upon 
the resale price suggested by his sup- 
plier, or upon the minimum price es- 
tablished in a Fair Trade contract. 
The manufacturer, too, in order to 
avoid participation in such a breach, 
must put the retailer on notice in such 
cases as to his pricing responsibilities. 
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When Janie comes 


When she comes back to that ruffled 
apron, she'll be eager to settle down to 
some real home-cooking again. And 
when she does, we'll be ready too... 
with a Grand gas range that will repre- 
sent a new conception of cooking con- 
venience and efficiency. Right now 
we’ re working full speed making imple- 
ments of war. But in the meantime, far- 
seeing minds in our laboratory are do- 
ing intensive after-hours concentrat- 
ing. The product of today’s research will 
be translated into miracles of produc- 
tion . . . when we can again turn our 
energies to making implementsof peace. 


When Peace Comes, 
It Will Be GRAND 


& a 4 


Grand Gas Ranges 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Airplanes are more important than ECONOMASTERS right now. That's 
why we can't sell them now except on orders with high priority rating. 
But after the war . . . when those airplanes have done their work .. . 
ECONOMASTER will be giving quick, economical heat for your custo- 
. . quick, profitable sales for YOU! YOUR ECONOMASTER 


ECONOMASTER ‘iwc 
PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


mers . 




























A Tennessee Valley Appliance Organization WHEN ce COMES 
117-119 NINTHAVE. NO., NASHVILLE, TENN. AND LOW COST POWER 


ALL 
PLANT AT SHELBYVILLE, TENN IS AVAILABLE TO 








From below the water 


line ... up into the stra- 
tosphere . . . Nichrome 
continues to add its de- 
pendability to allied op- 


erations... 


. but technical data 
on its application to 
your post war designs 
are immediately avail- 


able. 


DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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|Brushing Up On Motor Maintenance 








Winding armature on small refrigerator 
motor at the Electric Refrigerator Motor 
Co., Philadelphia. 


(5) MISALIGNMENT. Sprung or 


broken shafts, burned-out bearings, 
yverload failure are examples of motor 
caused by mis- 
alignment. It usually gives you warn- 
ing, such temperature, 


a rapid knock- 


commonly 


lamage 
as excessive 
increased vibration or 

Loosen the mounting bolts of the 


motor and experiment with variations 


| in position while the set is in opera- 


tion. Changes in degree of noise or 
vibration will guide your efforts until 
the line and the symptom 
disappears. Where a level shows the 
motor to be off-level, the condition can 
be corrected by placing shims under 
the motor legs until the units are in 
line. 


(6) VIBRATION. = 1t can shake mo- 
tor parts and electrical connections 
loose, crystallize metals and multiply 
frictional wear. Often the source of 
vibration must be located by a process 


set is in 


| of elimination. 
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a. Tighten all mounting bolts; check 
motor for loose parts. 

b. For solidity, compare foundation with 
that of non-vibrating motors. Further 
improvement of conditions leading +o 
vibration may be unnecessary. 

c. Check bearings for looseness. Gen- 
erally allow two thousandths of an 
inch clearance, plus one thousandth of 
an inch for each inch or fraction of 
an inch of journal diameter. 

d. Disengage vibrating motor from 
driven machine. If motor operates 
far more smoothly when disconnected 
then the machine should be examined. 

e. If vibration trouble should seem to 
date back to its repair, check rotor 
for balance. 


(7) UNEVEN WEAR. When com- 


mutators are turned down, the mica 
separating bars should then be re- 
lieved to a depth of about * of an 
inch. In fact, mica should always be 
undercut when high or even level to 
forestall excessive brush wear and 
sparking. On the other hand brushes 
themselves can contribute to excessive 
wear. When unevenly, they 
should trued or replaced with a 
new set before they can damage slip 


worn 


be 


rings or commutator. 

(In box on 17 is a list of 
common troubles and what to look for. 
It will pay you to stick them up on 
the wall.) 
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A typical small motor testing board at 


Emco, Chicago. Brake test in operation. 
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A small motors repair department at Kienle Electric, Toledo, has departmentalized 
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spaces for specific types of checkup and repair. 
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NDER these plans, General Electric will exchange 

or repair any G-E fractional-horsepower motor, 

regardless of the type or make of appliance to which it is 

applied, should the motor become inoperative. These 

Factory Service Plans have proved themselves in reg- 

ular use. They are not new and untried. They are ready 
for use in your business now. 


Promote Service Business 

These plans attract service business 
to your store because they provide 
for the quick replacement or repair of 
G-E motors, now, when your custom- 
ers must keep their present appli- 
ances operating. They promote cus- 
tomer confidence in your repair shop because of the com- 
plete factory rebuilding feature, and the G-E warranty 
given on the work. Those whom you serve under the 
plans will speak favorably to others about your service 
because of the speed with which a repair job can be 
completed. The plans provide assurance to you and 
your customers that G-E motor-driven appliances 
will be kept in operation. 











How the Plans Work 


For the most generally used types 
of motors, there is the Exchange 
Plan Service. The inoperative motor 
is removed from the appliance and 
replaced immediately. We carry field 
stocks of “exchange plan’’ motors and 


















The Nevy “E”, for Excellence, hes 
been oworded to 92,780 Genero! 
Electric employees in six plonts 


How to Profit NOW by Using 
Our FAGTORY SERVICE PLANS 


for G-E Fractional-horsepower Motors 


encourage you to carry a buffer stock of the motor or 
motors used on your appliance line. Thus, immediate 
replacement is available to the customer. Except for 
finish, ‘‘“exchange plan’”’ motors carry the regular G-E 
new-motor warranty. 

For semi-standard motors not covered by the Ex- 
change Plan, there is the Special Repair Service Plan. 
These motors are repaired at the factory at an estab- 
lished cost which you know in advance. This makes it 
possible for you to quote on repair jobs without delay. 
Except for finish, repaired motors also carry the regular 
G-E new-motor warranty. 


To take care of those G-E fractional-horsepower 
motors which are not covered by the Exchange Plan 
or the Special Repair Service Plan, regular factory 
repair service is available for the special motors. Motors 
are inspected, and a cost estimate is submitted. While 
this plan is used less frequently, its availability makes 
it possible for you to accept any G-E fractional-horse- 
power motor service job. Except for finish these re- 
paired motors also carry the G-E new-motor warranty. 


How to Get Started 

Your distributor has complete de- 
tails on how to use these factory serv- 
ice plans. He has prices and a stock 
of exchange motors, and can tell you 
how to obtain repair service on the 
motors used on your line of appliances. See your dis- 
tributor, or write for Bulletin GEA-3989, which de- 
scribes these plans in more detail. Address General 
Electric, Section 700-66, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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N war or in peace, you and your fellow Americans 
require 1,465 Ibs. (raw weight) of food every 
year. Soldiers require even more. 


In all, for ourselves and our allies, America must 
produce, process and transport 250 billion pounds 
of food per year, for the duration, and for many 
years thereafter. 


» Don’t try to remember that figure, but do remember 
that food processing is a huge industry, in a high state of 
technical development, but not yet fully coordinated into 
the war effort. 

The food industry needs over-all coordination, com- 
parable to long-last rubber coordination. America needs 
an administrator of food supply; to assure priorities in 
equipment and transportation and to end conflicting and 
overlapping committee jurisdiction. 

If the food supply gets into a tangle, through lack of a 
comprehensive plan, the result will make the rubber 
shortage seem a picnic in comparison. 
> In the impending pandemonium, the Food Production 
Engineer will be strictly in the middle. He is neither a 
grower nor a global strategist, but a production man who 
must needs wait for government to call its shots on grow- 
ing, equipment production and distribution. 

The Food Production Engineer must see that the food 
is grown in proper quantities, at proper distances from 
his plant, and delivered in perfect condition... From that 
moment, he has all the problems of ordinary manufac- 
turing, plus the job of contriving to retain the fleeting 
qualities of color, aroma, taste, texture and nutritive 
value which nature intended only for a few brief hours 
of ripeness. 


3WEGstT 42ND 


STREET 


America needs a Food Administrator - NOW 


That was tough to do, even in the days of unlimited 
refrigeration and canning. But under the urge of saving 
cargo space for men and munitions, new miracles have 


been worked. 

Fortunately for us, in the continuous battle between 
bulk and low cubic content, the latter is winning. 

Food Production Engineers—by developing machines 
and processes for trimming and compressing—have re- 
ducéd whole sides of beef to a carton the size of a suit box. 
» They have replaced sunken refrigerator ships by lining 
the holds of ordinary cargo vessels with boxes of frozen 
lard. Preserved by this Yankee ‘‘ice house’’ trick, frozen 
meats arrive overseas in perfect condition—while the lard 
goes to allied explosives plants for making TNT. 

Eggs, stripped of their shells, travel through a fabulous 
array of processing machines, leaving space-taking water 
in America, but sending every ounce of energy-giving 
food value to our far-flung armies and allies. 

When the Food Processor gets through with a basket 

of ripe tomatoes, you can hold the resulting cellophaned 
package in the palm of your hand. . . and only replaceable 
water has been lost. 
» The work these men are doing will easily be the equiv- 
alent of launching a ship a day, as the processes which 
have been perfected are applied in more and more food 
plants. 

If, under the constant pressure of tire, tin, and freight- 
car shortages, you find yourself sitting down to meals of 
dehyrated meats, fruits and vegetables, you can thank the 
Food Production Engineer for the fact that the tomato 
dishes will be ripe—red and delicious in taste, that soups 
are full-flavored arid nourishing. That nothing has been 

lost but the water you have replaced. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available in handy booklet form. 


McGRAW.-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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This advertisement appeared 
in a group of newspapers on 
Tuesday, October 13, 1942 








How do you get the cube root of a cow? 


EAD the newspaper advertisement, reprinted 
opposite, and you'll see we are telling the 
public (and government) about the job engineers 
are doing in stuffing bigger food production into 
fewer ships. 

When you get to that part of the ad that tells 
about Food Engineers reducing a cow’s carcass 
to the size of a couple of suit boxes, you will have 
reached the point where McGraw-Hill really 
lives. 

In Food Production, too, it’s our job to 
collect the ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ news on each new 
advance in technology and equipment, and pass 
on this information to an entire industry. 

The Industrial Press of America implements 
the exchange of ideas, which is a national char- 
acteristic and one of the secrets of our industrial 
development. 


Through the interchange of ideas, made pos- 
sible by the Industrial Press, the sum of American 
technical genius is greater than the sum of its parts. 

If a food engineer in Illinois learns how to 
add and control Vitamin A in a food product, all 
food manufacturers learn how it was done, 
through a magazine like FOOD INDUSTRIES.* 

If a manufacturer develops a new dehydrating 
machine, production men learn what it will do 
and how it operates, through the informative and 
helpful advertising that is characteristic of the 
Industrial Press. 


No matter what your industry or your job, 
you can probably remember many instances 
where an industrial magazine has helped you 
find a solution to a production problem. 

But valuable as they are, Industrial Magazines 
cost only a few dollars per year. 

That’s why the route slip is so puzzling. If a 
man needs to see a magazine at all, he should not 
be under pressure to pass it along. 

For help in studying the proper distribution 
of technical magazines among the men in your 
organization, write to the Reading Counsellor, 
c/o McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


* * * 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


23 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the 
‘*war-production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors 
and 725 engineer-correspondents . . . More than 
1,000,000 executives, designers, production men and 
distributors use the editorial and advertising pages of 
these magazines to exchange ideas on war-production 
problems. 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books 
for colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF 


American Machinist Coal Age Electronics 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mill Supplies 


Aviation Construction Methods Engineering & Mining Journal Power 


Bus Transportation Electrical Contracting 
Business Week Electrical Merchandising 
Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical West 


Engineering Electrical World 
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E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets 

Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management & Maintenance . 
*FOOD INDUSTRIES-shows how to Man- Transit Journal 


age ~~ eo Retain Nutrition and Appetite Wholesaler’s Salesman 
Appeal. 


Product Engineering 
Textile World 
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Many dealers have discovered this 
simple, effective way of making 


NEW PROFITS! 


Have you? Ask your jobber TODAY about 
“SPEED-STIR’’—the country’s fastest sell 
ing coffee maker! 














HERE’S HANDY HELP 


for solving technical 
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Hotpoint man gets clip on schnozzle 








MOTORS 


Aircraft 


Aerial camera motor, 1/120 H.P. with 
speed of 6000 R.P.M.—12 volts. Equipped 
with ball bearings; diameter of housing 
2 3/16”: overall length not including shaft 
3 7/32"; shaft extension 1”; shaft diameter 
-1875” (3/16") weight 14 oz. Wrinkle 
finish. 


Signal Telegraph Instruments 


SIGNAL Wireless and Telegraph Instruments are 
playing an important part in the war effort. Con- 
structed according to exacting speci- 
fications, they are used in many 
branches of the service and are rec- 
ognized for their high quality and 
#112-S Sounder dependability. 
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What some of the appliance salesmen are now doing is illustrated by the photograph 
herewith of Lew Russell, who formerly was in the advertising department of Hotpoint, | 
Chicago, and is now a second lieutenant in Ogden, Utah. Mr. Russell illustrates that the 
way to break a stranglehold is to clip the other fellow's schnozzle. “When an attack 
from the rear is made," he writes, "Judo teaches you how to combine an arm strangle 
hold with a hand over the mouth and nose. The victim is thrown back over the hip and 
down to the ground. The assailant then lands with a knee to the crotch and a finger in 
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} Army-Navy "E"'s Attic fans hit all time pan 
Th International Nickel Co. plant at | NEW ORLEANS—Some 1,400 attic 
Hung ngton, West Va., announces the | fans, nearly double the number sold in| 
third! war production award—permission 1941, (800) will have been moved into 
to ff: the Army-Navy “E” with two | the homes of New Orleans customers | 


| 


st rg? Pr ously tl rks re d the he he yez ings d 1942. | 
Nav Onde 2 fat gomm r = ~ i” yah suis Bin 19809 antic fan in- Ss l G N A L E L E Cc T K I Cc M F G. Cc O. 





OB-5 '%” standard duty electric 
drill. Ball bearing. Recom- 
mended for general production 
service. 

OB-8 %" light duty electric drill 
designed for intermittent service. 





SW-37 Relay 











reneffal in the form of the All-Navy | stallations were made. By 1938 the win- MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
“E” fivith one star. The plant is among | dow fan had appeared and began to rival 
the Arst twenty-five throughout the na- | its close relative, the attic fan, until the Offices in all principe! cities. 
St. tion fo win the 2-starred pennant. tremendous sum of 104 window fans were | ~~ ee Fane cer ppg ee oe 


Award of the Army-Navy “E” to the | installed compared with 425 attic fans 
ps Chicago Division of Philco Corp. was | sold the same year. The growing popu- 


recently announced. This is the fourth | larity of ventilation continued and in 1939 aila b/ 
such award to Philco plants. attic fan installations reached the first 








Pees big record, with 876. Window fan sales 

an have been going up too, and when the / lM AAA) ent 
ans Nash Kelvinator Moves in K. C. | curtain rings down on the year it is or BAY sf On 

sof estimated that 3,000 will have been | 

St KANSAS CITY—New address of Nash- | sold. The window fan business has been | an 

! Kelvinator in Kansas City, Mo., is 2630 | jumping ahead each year whereas the Y tran e/ 
raw McGee Trafficway. Parts and service | attic fan has had a lag during 1940 and | e 
¢ departments went along, but actual serv- 1941. 

é ice work is being handled by the Jones These sales have been made to 102,651 

: Refrigeration Service. R. L. Houghton, | wired homes and 14,666 consumers oi 

— parts manager, has been transferred to | electricity in New Orleans. Of these onl) 

the St. Louis office. 10 percent enjoy the benefit of fans. 

















CHROMALOX 


HEATFLO ELECTRIC RANGE UNITS 


NOW you can keep your customers’ electric ranges up to top- 
notch serviceability, replacing lifeless units with these efficient 
and enduring Chromalox Heatflo units. 

Their adaptor ring construction enables them to fit any range 
top opening. Their sturdy all-flat top transmits heat the fastest 
way—by contact—and appeals to all housewives for its ease of 
cleaning. Keep ‘em cooking electrically—with Chromalox Heatflo. 
Deliveries are good—write. 








Single replacement rings for two and three ring 


First Television Lighting Demonstration Chromalox Super-Speed units are also available for 


: s maintenance of existing units. 
Housewives with television sets in the Albany-Troy-Schenectady area recently saw and 


heard Mary Webber, G-E's home lighting specialist, demonstrate the proper height of a 
floor lamp and explain the proper care of lamp bulbs, shades and fixtures, before cam- EDWIN 3 WIEGAND CO., 7525 Thomas Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eras of WRGB, G-E's television station, Schenectady. 
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LETTERS 





Order 138 


We have just noticed your editorial 

vour Octobe r about the 

( us ele < retrigerators 

ribes exactly the 
t t lered ler 
\\ t ft () t seem t 
price on used 
+] urniture Lp 
f the upply d 
\ ut itt ig | gave i 
t | tu Institut t 
Rap ( Depart 
‘ , ee I had 
I estiga 
e de gr to det 
t t i Ww 
Lt t the 
u urniture 
t t \ pract 
1 v< gations 
that t wa In t 
ctly t eftort 
put g a demand 
ny talk 
t \ tw citi in 
undre les 
| iT sel] ng sec ynd 
t rougnt eg itly dit 
t Ir n v the 
é h had ‘ ee ble 
t 1 u turniture t 
t the mand in his city. Tl 
le il c ed he lad ynly een 
uccesstul in selling a small part of 
lurnitu | traded in and 
neve his W irel use be came over 
tocked with unsalable used furniture, 
. haul it out to a field near his 
tow ul r fire to it, inviting the 
sub] through newspaper advertis« 
nt t come ut and watch his bon 
Lt tou I large t ( } i 
west city wl vas 1 ible 
to dispose of anvthing except the very 
heapest furniture in that city, 
ind this store was shipping carloads 
ett tr | furniture to a 
trade-in store they operated in another 
bout tv hundred miles away, 
t rge foreign popu 
ition » wou p good prices for 

d icle { ture. 

SEV irs ago we discov- 
ered that we could get more prospects 
for new echanical refrigerators by 
udvertising used refrigerators than by 
running advertisements on the new 


"1 


nes we had to sell. By running classi- 


hed advertisements on several used 
reirigerators, ranging in price from 
$29.50 to $49.50, we would get a great 
many calls and usually found that 
ib put h lf or these pe yple really 


wanted a new refrigerator but felt they 


uld not afford to purchase one at 
that time After explaining to them 
that we could only extend a few 
months tir 1 used refrigerator 
and that by finar ing the purchase of 


a new electric refrigerator 
tory 


with a fac- 


wed financing corporation they 
could buy a new refrigerator with as 
low a down-payr 


nt and as low a 
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1 


monthly 
used 


on the average 
they usually de- 
cided on the new one. This was such 
in effective i getting prospects 
that we kept it up month after month 
ind year alter When some of 
our competitors followed suit, the de 
mand for used refrigerators in Dayton 


payment as 


retrigerator, 


way 


year 


far exceeded the supply. We pur 
chased dozens of refrigerators from 
other cities where dealers had not 


idopted our method of getting pros 
pects, and where the supply of used 
retrigerators actually exceeded the de 
Detroit, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia were glad 
to unload their surplus boxes at prices 
that permitted them at a 


pr 


I 


ind. Dealers in Chicago, 


us to re-sell 


When the price ceiling was put on 
| refrigerators last spring we only 

used refrigerators on hand, 
sold every for less than out 
What Washington does not seem 
to understand is that due to different 


conditions in 


use 
1 . 
ii eleven 
one 


each city no 


lule 


one Catvi 
sche ot retail price ~ 


would fit more than one com 
unity in ten. If this order were can 
celled and a free market again estab 


hed, it would be greatly to the bene 


fit of the purchaser who needs a good 
ised refrigerator, and also would bene 
fit the people who have them to sell. 
There are a few cities in the coun- 
try that are centers of defense activi 
ties. Hundreds and thousands of de 
fense workers are moving to these 
cities. Few of them come with any 


ort of refrigeration, and fewer still 
would be able to purchase new me 
-hanical refrigerators within limits of 
Regulation W, even if these refriger- 


ators were available On the other 
hand, there are hundreds of cities and 
towns where there is not so much 


defense work, where people are leav 
their homes to get jobs in defens« 
that in these 
cities mechanical refrigerators can be 
picked up and resold at profit at ceil 


However, dealers in Day 


cities. I have no doubt 


ing price S. 
ton and other might 
make arrangements to pick up these 
used mechanical refrigerators in non 
defense areas and bring them to Day 
ton and re-sell them, but there would 


defense cities 


be some expense for extra transporta- 
tion and the dealer who acted as the 
agent in buying the refrigerators would 
expect something for his trouble, so 
that the transaction could not be han 
dled within what certain laymen in the 
OPA would consider a normal mar 
gin. We understand the type 
of thinking that wants to make every- 


cannot 


body and everything conform to a set 
pattern. People are not the same, stores | 
not the and conditions are 

likely to be different in every city. To | 
put on price that are too 
low can only have the effect of slowing 


down 


are same 


ceilings 


and when business 
slows down and finally stops it takes a | 
lot of hard work to get it started 


igain 


business, 


H. F. Capper 

President 

The Cappel Furniture Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


| 
| 


| 
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Family Dissatisfaction By L. £. Moffatt 


The Case of the Appliance & Radio Service Dealer 


As presented by J. S. Bartlett of the Electric Institute of Washington, 
to the Senate Small Business Committee 


Want to Get Out of Your Lease? 


Two suggested courses of action if your volume does not justify your 
present rental 


Short Cuts that Save Labor in Appliance Service 


Homemade devices save time for Toledo Edison's repair department 


First Aid for Repair Department By Clotilde Grunsky 


Northern California Electric Bureau sponsors appliance repair train- 
ing classes to alleviate shortage of trained personnel 


Brushing Up On Motor Maintenance By Tom F. Blackburn 


Some simple suggestions on diagnosing common small motor troubles 


Getting Idle Equipment In Use By Edgar Chestnut 


Arkansas Power & Light's equipment conservation program lists elec- 
trical equipment, trains customers to keep it in good order and helps 
dealers sustain sales and service revenues 


Putting the Kids to Work By George H. Watson 


Homewood, Ala., Radio Service Shop trains teen-age boys as 


servicemen 


The Knack of Servicing a Toaster 


Twelve illustrated steps on repairing a toaster 
Vacuum Cleaner Diagnosis Without Tear Downs 


Appliances Into Munitions... 


A report on what our appliance manufacturers are now accomplishing 
News 


Construction—Builder of Bases 
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